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Record of Nebraska Historical Train 


(First in the United States) 


Log of Nebraska History Train (Burlington Pass- 
enger Coach (5947) and Special Burlington Exhibit 
Cars fitted up by the Nebraska State Historical 
Society with a chronological exhibit of Nebraska from 
prehistoric times to the present, June 20, 1928 to No- 
vember 14, 1928. Miles travelled, towns of exhibit, 
and number of visitors. 


Date Place Miles Attendance 
1928 

June 20-22 ............ Alliance _.............. 732 15,000 
June 23-24 ............ Grand Island ...... Mae 3,500 
July 28-29 .............. Holdrege  ............ 302 10,000 
; i! Wason City .......... 155 7,900 
FR | Rees Bridgeport .......... 247 250 
ME AD feces poteakeael need 44 7,500 
SEN, TD elacixcccaeins Imperial _............ 372 3,500 
Aug. 11-12 ............. Avapahoe ............ 89 3,200 
p SES ....--fted Cloud ............ 88 2,500 
PR |) eee | SEES ne 9] 1,500 
Mn, ET icciticstiens Loup City ............ 232 2,250 
Aug. 18-19 ............ Ravenna. .............. 127 3,500 
I TIN tases rrasecinsitediinn |) nee 225 1,500 
Aug. 21-23 ............1 McCook  ........ ae SRS 2,500 
Aug. 24-26 .............. Clay Center ........ 170 4,000 
. SS | ee | penn vee 142 6,000 

Aug. 31-Sept. 7 ...Lincoln 
(State Fair) ... 157 50,000 
Fs RE cicnectcntgnN aati cicties 174 3,500 


Sept. 15-16 ........... WI, ~ ‘ccccatesslanee” ition 5,000 
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Date Place Miles Attendance 
1928 

Sept. 19-21 Columbus _............. 245 10,000 
Sept. 22-23 ............ ae .- a 3,500 
Sept. 26-28 ............ Rese Ss 20) 10,000 
Sept. 2 .................. Tancola .............. . & 250 
ct. 34-5 ............... Pawnee ................ 96 4.500 
ee Vebraska City .. oF 5,000 
Se Burwell ....... 238 9,000 
Oct. 20-21 .............. Saas 207 1,500 
CRE; BID acc. cee Fairmont ..........- 82 3,000 
Nov. 12-13 ...........] Minden .............. . 314 3,500 

ERE is ae ae co 4.858 178,950 


In addition to the above mileage 


and visitors the 


car was side-tracked for a brief time at the following 


stations, requiring no additional mile 


MIE wcnciteusisesiets SS pee 7 
pS ae ee Brush, Colo. ........ 
SS ras 
Ss Falls City ............ 


Grand Total,—Miles, 4,858; visitors 


sage in its record. 


2,100 
181,050 


181,050. 
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Introduction 
To the Historical Train Tour of Nebraska 


By Addison E. Sheldon, 
Superintendent State Historical Society 


The first Historical Society railroad car traveling ex- 
hibit, so far as known to the writer, was the one sponsored 
by the Minnesota Historical Society and used on the Co- 
lumbia River Historical Expedition over the Great Northern 
Railway, July 15-27, 1926. This was a railroad baggage 
car fitted up with historical museum material contributed 
by nine individuals or organizations and assembled under 
the direction of Willoughby M. Babcock, Curator of the 
Minnesota Historical Society Museum. The main theme of 
the collection was the discovery and the development of 
the great West, between the Mississippi river and the Pacific 
ocean. The car made the two weeks trip from St. Paul 
to Puget Sound and return as an accompaniment of an 
excursion composed largely of persons of historical mind. 
The exhibit was visited by about 12,000 people at the 
various stopping points on the trip and was warmly com- 


mended by all. 


The first Historical Society railroad train tour of a state, 
co far as known to the writer, was the one sponsored by 
the Nebraska State Historical Society and the Burlington 
Railroad Company, which toured the state of Nebraska 
from June 20 to November 15, 1928. This Historical 
Train idea was not in any way suggested by the previous 
historical car exhibit of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
The Nebraska Historical Train grew out of a series of 
independent circumstances leading up to the idea and, as 
a matter of fact, no one of those connected with the Ne- 
braska Historical Society project thought of the previous 
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Minnesota Historical Society railroad expedition until after 
the Nebraska project began its tour. So that both the 
Minnesota and Nebraska Historical Railroad Exhibits were 
entirely separate in their conception and in their plan. 
Each was the first in its own particular field and each 
deserves the independent credit for its plan. 


As a matter of fact and justice it is altogether likely 
that the great railroads themselves, the Great Northern 
on the one hand and the Burlington on the other, are 
entitled to the chief credit for setting in action the currents 
of thought which developed the idea of reaching the public 
with the Historical Society idea by means of a train exhibit. 
For a number of years the chief Nebraska railroads have 
been putting on special trains touring the state, stopping at 
the stations, holding public meetings, carrying propaganda 
designed to stimulate the development of the country 
adjacent to the railroad lines and especially to the funda- 
mental branches of agriculture upon which railroad pros- 
perity finally depends. A combination of railroad genius 
and agricultural experts initiated these railroad travelling 
exhibits. Nothing was more natural than application of 
their fundamental idea by carrying the physical evidences 
of a state historical society, with its outstanding function 
of preserving and exhibiting the history of a great com- 
monwealth, to its people. 


A good book, says a great critic, should have a strong 
beginning and a strong ending. The Book of The Nebras- 
ka Historical Train had both. The beginning was Alliance 
and the Theme “Forty Years of Box Butte and the Burling- 
ton.” The ending was Minden and the theme “Forty-five 
Years Since the Burlington Arrived." The program at both 
places included an historical street parade representing 
local and national events. It included a reunion of pi- 
oneers. It included a great gathering of the countryside 
with its children. It included great hospitality, plenty of 
good music, good eats and good speaking. The heart of 
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the discussion at both places was the Burlington railroad. 
This was inevitable. Both Alliance and Minden were made 
by the coming of the railroad. The naked prairie has been 
clothed with trees and homes and business blocks by the 
magic breath of the steam engine. The pioneer farmer has 
found a market. The factory and store have found an 
outlet for goods. Without the railroad none of these things 
were possible. There had been controversies between town 
and farm and railroad in the forty years. Each had fought 
for its own. Forty years had brought rewards to each. 
Good will had grown along with material wealth. And 
good will and fellowship for the future was the presiding 
genius at the feast and foregathering. 


History and the Historical Society found its natural 
place at these gatherings. What gave zest to each occasion 
was the memories and achievements of the past. The 


preservation of the record of the pioneer period was ac- 
cepted by all as important. The work of the State His- 


torical Society, its exhibits and its representatives were 
greeted with affection and enthusiasm. 


Thus began and thus terminated the first triumphal 
tour of the Muse of Modern History through Nebraska. 
Five months travel, fifty stopping places, thirty exhibition 
towns and cities, one hundred and eighty thousand visitors 
—and the broadest and firmest foundation for future serv- 


ice laid. 
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The Coal Ash Trail 


By E. E. Blackman, 
Curator Nebraska State Historical Museum 


The coal ash trail itself was not an accident; it was 
designed and constructed at considerable expense by the 
Burlington railroad; even tho two passenger coaches 
which carried the Historical Exhibit were not accidents. 
And there was an entire absence of accidents during the 
three months we were on the coal ash trail. The only ac- 
cident in the whole matter was the idea itself. 


The First Historical Train. 


That the First Historical Railway Train ever taken 
to the people over a state was an accident seems quite 
remarkable. After it had actually happened and we be- 
came familiar with the results of such a venture, it looked 
like the most logical thing in the world for a Historical 
Society to do. In fact one instinctively wonders why every 
historical society has not been doing the same thing every 
year for the past decade. But they have not, and it was 
left for the Nebraska State Historical Society and the 
Burlington Railroad Company to put over this “accident.” 


Even when the Historical Cars first started down the 
coal ash trail, not a soul had even thought of what would 
happen before they stopped rolling. The whole matter of 
its inception and execution happened in this way: Some 
time in May, :1928, the Chamber of Commerce at Alliance 
in Box Butte County, Nebraska wrote to Dr. A. E. Sheldon, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
asking if some historical relics could be secured for exhibit 
at the celebration which they were to have June 20-24. 
This celebration was to be held on the fortieth anniversary 
of the arrival at Alliance of the B. & M. Railroad. Dr. 
Sheldon took the matter up with the curator of the museum, 
E. E. Blackman, who promised his best efforts in sorting 














EK. E. Blackman, Curator Nebraska State 
Historical Society Museum. 
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out and sending such items from the museum as seemed 
appropriate. 


About June first, Val Kuska, colonization agent of the 
Burlington railroad, came into the museum and said that 
the company was sending a car mounted with Burlington 
relics and photographs illustrating the growth of the road 
and the service they offered. At the same time Mr. Kuska 
suggested that this society do likewise, and offered to place 
another car at the disposal of the Historical Society, that a 
creditable exhibit might be made at Alliance. 


The Historical Society car, No. 5947, a regular pas- 
senger coach, equipped to receive the collection, was 
‘spotted in” at the foot of O St. and Mr. Fred Park assisted 
Curator Blackman in mounting therein a_ representative 
historical museum of Nebraska and The Great Plains, to be 
taken to Alliance. The car was completed on Saturday, 
June 16, and Sunday, June |7, about five hundred citizens 
of Lincoln inspected the exhibit and called it good. 


The smoking apartment of the car was equipped as a 
state room with a comfortable bed and Mr. Blackman 
slept there the night of June 19. At daylight the two 
historical cars were well on the way to Alliance, and Dr. 
Sheldon was also with the train. 


The City of the Plains. 


Alliance, physically, is the name of a hustling town in 
the midst of Box Butte County, so-called because of a huge 
butte or mass of earth, some miles to the northeast of the 
town, which was left by the geologic ages. Towering over 
a hundred feet above the level grassy plain, this butte looks 
like a great box resting on a spacious lawn. 


Alliance, politically, sprang into life over night. The 
old timers who visited the car never tired of relating the 
history made in the early days, when deeded land upon 
which to plant a town was so very scarce that such land 
brought forty dollars an acre at auction, and the sub- 
divided lots were sold for fifteen hundred dollars each. 
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‘They related how Alliance had a population of 2,000 
souls at the very beginning, because the “mushroom” 
village of Grand Lake (or as some styled it ‘Bronco 
Lake") all moved in the first day. Alliance was made a 
division point on the Burlington even before it was actual- 
ly named. 


Noon time we arrived. There by the fine modern 
depot, stood the very engine which drew the first train 
into Alliance and, by its side, was the huge up-to-date 
engine which draws the largest passenger train in the 
world. A lot of people who belonged in the two thou- 
sand population of Alliance in 1888 when the first train 
came in, looked over these two engines the “Mutt and Jeff” 
of the Burlington system and the stories of drought, failure, 
and hardships which they might tell were dissolved by the 
rain which flooded the “‘Box Butte Country’’ while the 
historical car was in Alliance. During the three days fully 
15,000 people absorbed supreme delight from the His- 
torical Cars, the show and impressive parade. 


Grand Island Gets In. 


The Commercial Club of Grand Island, upon hearing 
that the historical cars would return from Alliance on Sat- 
urday, June 26, completed arrangements by which these 
cars would be exhibited on the Burlington siding for one 
day, that the citizens might be given a chance to inspect 
them. Owing to the frequent showers on Saturday, the 
cars staid over Sunday and 3,500 more people enjoyed 


the exhibit. 


While a number of the enterprising citizens greeted us, 
and Mr. George Stuhr, “‘a real dirt farmer’, invited us to 
taste his honey, we did not meet a single descendant of 
that hardy group of Germans who braved the barren 
prairies to put Grand Island on the map seventy-one years 
ago. I doubt not but they were there, and some of them 
could relate experiences in those early days which would 
be interesting to read, but their natural timidity prevented. 
When Grand Island succeeds in developing a city museum, 
I can visualize the interesting niche which will be filled with 
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many implements and keep-sakes brought here in 1857 
from Davenport, lowa, by ox team. Mr. Stuhr has gathered 
a collection of archeological specimens which should be- 
come the nucleus of a wonderful museum if Grand Island 
will make their dreams come true. 


The Historical Cars had more than filled the mission 
for which they were mounted, but Val Kuska wanted to 
have them kept intact for the Nebraska State Fair. 


Curator Blackman said that the two months interven- 
ing was too long to leave these valuable specimens in a car 
on a siding, but if these cars could be taken to the people 
as a free historical exhibit, there would be no objection; 
Dr. Sheldon acquiesced; Val Kuska consulted Burlington 
officials and the plan by which these cars were exhibited at 
thirty-three points in Nebraska was worked out. 


(Alliance News) Advance Publicity Sheet. 


“The first known Traveling Historical Museum, carried 
by two full sized Burlington passenger cars, was on exhibi- 
tion for the first time at Alliance, Nebraska, June 21, 1928, 
in connection with the general celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the coming of the Burlington to that point. 
This exhibit, enjoyed by over 13,000 people while at 
Alliance, was made available to the public through the co- 
operation of the Burlington Railroad Company, The Alli- 
ance Chamber of Commerce and the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. 


“Mr. Val Kuska of the Colonization Department of the 
Burlington, with the cooperation of Dr. A. E. Sheldon, 
Superintendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society 
planned the general display and exhibit. The first car, 
under the direction of Mr. Val Kuska, was equipped with 
early historical material used by the Burlington Railroad in 
its pioneering days. The second car, under the direction 
of E. E. Blackman, Curator of the Nebraska Historical So- 
ciety Museum, was furnished with exhibits from that mu- 
seum. The following description will give a good general 
idea of the car, and Mr. Blackman, who will be present 
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and in charge of the car will give more definite and de- 
tailed information and gladly answer the questions of those 
interested in specific subjects. 


From the Stone Age to the World War. 


“Arranged in chronological order, the displays portray 
every period in the development of the state. Beginning 
along the side wall and on the table with an assortment 
of stone weapons and implements used by the Indian be- 
fore the coming of the white man, accompanied with a 
series of old maps, most of them original, placed on the 
false ceiling of the car. This first series of maps was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1802 and shows the central portion of the 
United States as the explorers of that day thought it was. 
The next map is the product of an army officer in 1855 
which shows the most of the western part of the state as 
unexplored. And thus the exhibit of relics and maps con- 
tinues right on through the car, finally ending with a group 
of World War posters from a collection of several hundred 
French, Italian and German posters brought back from 


France by Dr. Sheldon. 


“Among the relics are to be found: Belonging to the 
early day Indians a stone axe which weighs sixteen pounds 
and is next to the largest that has ever been found. On 
one side it bears Indian signs which were laboriously carved 
but which time has almost obliterated. A canoe about 
eight feet long, which was carved from a tree is also to be 
seen. Several large flints; one of these a ceremonial, is 
likewise the second largest that has been found anywhere 
in the world, one other being three-quarters of an inch 
longer. Further along is a group of photographs represent- 
ing the ‘Sodhouse Era’ in Nebraska's history, selected from 
a group of 4,000 sod house negatives in the possession of 
the Society. The first Bell telephone exchange to be 
used in the state, which is a replica of Bell's original model 
finds its place along with such relics as spinning wheels, 
a wooden mold board plow, made in 1834, the property 
of Fred B. Humphrey's grand father, the remains of the 
flagstaff which was set up at Fort Kearney in 1848. 














Upper Picture—Part of Historical Parade at Alliance, June 20, 
1928. Showing early day Pioneer Team. 


Lower Picture—Waco Historical Float in Parade at York, 
September 26, 1928. 
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The Alliance “‘News” Story. 


It would require more space than can here be afforded 
to give even the slightest mention of all the interesting 
and important relics arranged in the car. Below is given a 
few brief extracts from a full column account in an Alliance 
paper describing the car as it appeared there and men- 
tioning important objects witnessed and appreciated by 
the visitors: 


“The Alliance News, Thursday, June 21, 1928,— 


Two bright men, Supt. Addison E. Sheldon and Mu- 
seum Curator E. E. Blackman, of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society are in charge of the Burlington car No. 5947, 
south of the Burlington passenger station, explaining and 
lecturing on the displays of the chronological exhibit which 
portrays not only the state’s development but particularly 
that of western Nebraska. * * * A vivid exposition of 
weapons and Indian implements and antique relics:— 
The Wiseman rifle, used at every opportunity to revenge 
the death of his children, who were massacred by the 
Indians; the flintlock belongs to Samuel Allis, missionary in 
1834; display of Union army uniforms; Indian garments 
with beaded ornaments; The “Ghost Shirt’ is a feature used 
to ward off the white man’s bullets; Relics of the Spanish 
expedition of 1720 form an interesting display; * * * * * 
A wealth of photographs and documents rare, and of con- 
siderable value, line the walls of the car. Includes Dr. 
George L. Miller, Robert W. Furnas, General J. M. Thayer, 
and other Nebraska celebrities; William Jennings Bryan 
as a young man, is a striking portrait. A deed granted to 
Daniel Freeman, the first document recorded for a home- 
stead, May 20, 1862, at the Brownville land office. An- 
other interesting feature is the collection of war posters and 
maps lining the false ceiling of the car. The maps show 
Nebraska as an unexplored country in 1802 down to 1887 
when Box Butte county was yet a part of Sioux county. 
The Professors Sheldon and Blackman were assisted by 
Mr. Val Kuska, colonization agent of the Burlington, in 
explaining this momentous museum exhibit to the crowds 
of visitors that thronged the car daily.” 
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The Burlington transported the cars free of cost, the 
Historical Society furnished an attendant to accompany 
the cars, and the Chambers of Commerce in the towns 
calling for the cars paid the expenses of the attendant and 
his railroad fare from Lincoln to the town and return. 


The foregoing publicity and circular letter was sent 
out by the Nebraska State Historical Society to every town 
visited on the Burlington railroad, and the Historical Cars 


started for Holdrege July 29, 1928. 


To George W. Holdrege. 


At Holdrege a bronze tablet to the memory of George 
W. Holdrege, who for many years served as an official 
of the Burlington, was unveiled, July 28. If one could 
but read the personal experiences stored away in the minds 
of the 10,000 people that thronged the car, what fascinat- 
ing and really worth-while results these cars would bring 
back to the rising generations of Nebraska. 


The wonderful set of “‘Long Horns” brought into the 
car by C. A. Galloway, and loaned by him, recalls the era 
of long horned Texas cattle. Thousands of these were 
driven north to feed on the rich grass of Nebraska plains. 
Even this rich food failed to make succulent steak, and 
they have passed out of history. A few of their beautiful 
horns have been preserved and Mr. Galloway has a pair of 
the best. Some old timers relate interesting stories—one 
insisted that the door of a stock car was too narrow to 
admit them when walking erect. The shipper was com- 
pelled to turn the steer’s head down to get him into the car. 


At Holdrege the car was moved at four P. M. on Sun- 
day; a hundred people waiting in line failed to get into 
the car. But many of these saw it later at other towns and 
the popularity of this exhibit spread. 


Up in Custer County. 


Mr. Redmond, of the Chamber of Commerce at Mason 
in Custer County, met the Historical Cars at the station. 


























Upper—Left: Brown Spear head. Found near Ainsley, Custer 
County, on Section 22, Township 15, Range 17, in 1924. Presented 
by John Walker, Custer County, August 3, 1929. 

Right: Pawnee Pipe. Found west of McCook. Presented by 
Fred Blood, August 22, 1929. 

Lower—Pioneer Shoe made and worn by W. H. Reed at Arapahoe 
in 1879. Presented by H. B. Burton, August 12, 1929. 
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Soon the cars were placed, lights put in and crowds began 
coming. 


The first time you visit Custer County, it is sure to get 
“on the map.”” Even if you have not read all the excit- 
ing stories told of the ranch days. You may hear a lot 
of these very interesting true accounts if you will sit with 
me in the Historical Car. The living streams and rich 
grasses of this county made a tempting field for cattle 
men so early as the sixties and during the seventies vast 
herds roamed at will over these prairies. 


In the eighties the fame of the rich Valleys had spread 
and settlers began pouring in. This southeast quarter of 
Custer County saw the most exciting events, and Wester- 
ville became the largest town in the county. It was an 
important trade center, with numerous stores and splendid 
prospects, on one of the branches of the Loup River—but 
not the right branch—the Burlington went up the other 
branch and Westerville is a memory only. The first frame 
church in the county was built there and a_ prosperous 
community still exisits there. Mrs. Fred Crawford recited 
the departed glories of Westerville, and told me that the 
bell which hung in that first church is still in that com- 
munity. 


Not far from Litchfield, (Sherman County) is the ruins 
of an ancient Indian village. Mr. John Walker presented 
a beautiful brown jasper spear found on the “Hawkins” 
place, and some day | hope to visit this site. 


The interest and enthusiasm manifest at this “home 
coming’ would be a revelation to Lincoln dwellers. The 
*‘Merry-go-round”’ for the kids, shows for the young people, 
and a speakers’ stand where the sober-minded found educa- 
tional entertainment and community interests discussed by 
able speakers. The Historical Cars were abandoned long 
enough to tell them a little about the Indians of Nebraska. 


Not every town is fortunate in having a station master 
so well versed in early Indian lore. Mr. Joe Ballanger 
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can recite wonderful stories and my greatest regret is in 
not being able to reproduce them for you, but | hear the 
west bound train whistling, and the car must be cleared, the 
light wires cut and everything made ready for a long pull to 
Bridgeport. 


Where the Pine Forests Cover the Sand Hills. 


Halsey is just over the Thomas county line and a few 
miles west of this point the tree covered summit of “Signal 
Hill’’ came into view. Here 10,000 acres of evergreen 
trees are growing, the result of experiments conducted by 
the government in making conifers grow on the sand hills 
of Nebraska. This experiment, promoted by our own Dr. 
C. E. Bessey of the Nebraska State University, has demon- 
strated that pine trees will grow in the sand hill region and 
one can visualize great pine forests where now the bar- 
ren “Blow-out’’ makes monotony. The U. S. National 
Forest forms a landscape of restful green against a back- 
ground of yellow sand which caps the hills between the 
fertile valleys. In these valleys grows abundance of rich 
grass. And one instinctively wonders where to find the 
cattle which should be there to eat that grass, that humanity 
may have real cow butter on their bread, and city dwellers 
may curtail the shipment of ‘milk powder’’—not to men- 
tion the scarcity of succulent steaks and shoe leather. Why 
does all this grass go to waste while children cry for milk? 
Why are the cities living with jobless, unprovident millions, 
while there smiling acres waste their fertility on a losing 
game? Maybe when the sand hills are forested, the 
valleys will entice the building of happy homes. 


The special car in which Byron Clark, well known 
Burlington attorney rides, was hooked up with the His- 
torical Cars, and a pleasant visit with the gentlemen in this 
special car made the time pass pleasantly on this long 
journey to Alliance. The natural atmosphere of _ this 
sparsely settled area produces a healthy appetite, and 
when Mr. Clark invited us to his car for lunch it recalled 
our former trip over the same line when Supt. Fred Gurley 
of this branch did us the same honor. The officials and 

















Upper—Texas “Long Horn”, by C. A. Galloway, Holdrege, July 
28, 1929. 
Lower—Wood and Glass “Insulator” used on early telegraph 
lines out of Ft. Laramie. Presented by Dr. L. E. Dickenson of 
Ravenna, August 19, 1928. 
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the employees of the Burlington certainly did everything 
in their power to make the coal ash trail a pleasant memory. 


As the numerous potato sidings flitted by, and the vast 
areas of furrowed fields came into view, we could ap- 
preciate that— 


“Three hundred miles is all a man can travel 
And so the tide but gradually sweeps west, 
The west the mysteries farther west unravel 
And finds the country changes for the best; 
The grain, we find, is strewn in heavier gavel 
Until we reach the very mountain crest; 
The rancher moves his herds to Colorado 
And leaves this land for wheat and the potato.” 


The H. T. Clark Bridge. 


We hear the rumble of the train crossing a bridge and 
look out just in time to catch a glimpse of a wonderful 
bridge, about three miles northwest of Bridgeport. This 
bridge, from which the town takes its name, was the first 
bridge to span the north fork of the Platte River. H. T. 
Clark, who was once president of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, built this bridge about 1876. It is said 
that the tolls collected on this bridge the first day it was 
open for traffic, nearly paid for building it. It is now a 
series of broken spans, but it was raining and | forgot to 
inquire in the hustle of trying to get lights in before dark, 
when it ceased to function. 


Mr. Paul C. Henderson, a Burlington conductor, and 
his estimable wife, did everything possible to make the His- 
torical Cars useful at Bridgeport, but the weather was 
against them and not more than 250 people passed through 
the car. Mr. A. C. G. Kaempfer, a blacksmith here is very 
much interested in the fossil remains, and has a number 
of archeological specimens. 


Morrill in Scotts Bluff County. 


The stand at Morrill, August 6, was a great success. 
The town is new; the buildings neat and up-to-date in 
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every way. The land upon which the town stands, was 
homesteaded in 1889 by Peter Von Berg, who owns a 
fine farm near by. Everybody seemed to be busy, and a 
certain air of prosperity pervaded everything. Mr. E. 
Travis took me to see his flower garden—a marvel of 
color and vigorous growth seen only where abundance of 
water and rich soil combine. All the surrounding area is 
under a huge ditch and it blossoms like a rose. 


The Morrill Mail advertised with tinted paper edition, 
the coming of the Historical Train and fully 7,500 people 
kept the cars well packed during the entire day while here. 
I met Mrs. E. D. Hummell, daughter of ““Buckskin Charley” 
who once commanded in an Indian fight near Aurora. 
Charley White (Buckskin Charley) was a skilled black- 
smith. He gave the Nebraska State Historical Society his 
collection before he moved to Colorado in 1908. Mr. 
W. Abts of Morrill showed me a fine archeological collec- 
tion from that vicinity—the stone artifacts are very much 
different from those found farther east. Ellis Lowery came 
into the Kiowa Valley in 1886 and has a lot of interest- 
ing stories of cattle men and early days. At Morrill this 
car was visited by L. T. Green, a son of Major Green, who 
served as agent for the Otoe Indians at Barneston in | 869. 
The son has a splendid collection of flints from near Scotts- 
bluff, and while the train passed by, | had an opportunity 
to look at his collection. This is the finest bunch of ar- 
tifacts | saw on the entire trip. This western area has a 
different culture—the specimens are evidently not Pawnee; 
and appear very old. 


Our next stand is a long jump across Colorado to 
Imperial, in Chase County, but to get there we must re- 
turn to Bridgeport and make a long run via Sterling and 
Brush, Colorado. Then the Historical Cars must remain 
all day on a siding at Brush and wait for an east-bound 
train to take us to McCook, Nebraska. Waiting time is 
usually dull time, but light of day suggested activity and 
it soon became known that the Historical Cars from Ne- 
braska might be inspected by the citizens of Brush. An 
enterprising merchant, T. R. Ryland, painted a big sign 
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and hung it in front of his store announcing the free 
exhibit. It is astonishing how many Nebraska people live 
in Brush, and these with their friends soon filled the cars 
with interested spectators. 


L. R. Hafen, director of the Historical museum of 
Colorado, happened to be in town and we enjoyed a visit 
with him. A gentlemen living in Brush brought in a solid 
cast shot found near Brush. This being Colorado territory, 
Mr. Hafen arranged to get the shell and we shall expect 
the history of this shell to be worked out by the Colorado 
Society—was this shot fired at Black Kettle and his Chey- 
enne band by a Nebraska regiment? 


Possibly five hundred Brush citizens visited the cars 
during August 7, while they stood in the yard at Brush. An 
east-bound passenger train dropped us off in the yards at 
McCook during the early morning hours, and just be- 
fore the dinner hour on August 8, we were standing near 
the depot at Imperial, Chase County. 


It all came about on this way—a young lady from 
Imperial, a teacher in the public schools there, was attend- 
ing university summer school in Lincoln and the very day 
we determined to put out the Historical Cars, she came into 
the museum; as soon as she heard about the cars she made 
application for them to visit Imperial. This arrangement 
was confirmed by the management of the County Fair 
Board, and here we are, on the hottest day of the season. 


The Fair Cround is half a mile from the depot, but cars 
stopped both coming and going and the cars were packed 
most of the time until midnight each day. 


In Southwest Nebraska. 


This county was named for Champion S. Chase, once the 
mayor of Omaha, who was very active in the organization 
of this western country. Many interesting stories were 
related about the early days in Chase County. This sea- 
son has been so wet that the vast wheat fields were often 
mere lakes. One man said that 26 inches of water had 
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fallen in that many days, but in spite of too much rain in 
July, the fair was a success and 3,500 people viewed the 
cars at Imperial. 


Elmer Cook and Kenneth Joy, two boys of Imperial, 
have fine collections of stone implements from that vicinity. 


The trail to Arapahoe is a rapid descent and the 
farther we get east the drier the country seems to get until 
we had our first glimpse of corn fields which were “‘burned 
up’. The sun seems to be a blazing furnace with a scorch- 
ing breath; it is not that the ground is so dry, but the in- 
tense heat which the sun emits. In this ‘short grass’ coun- 
try, of new stubble, the heat reflected from the glassy 
stubble gathers force and the “Buffalo grass’’ when cured 
in the sun seems to carry a glaze like a waxed surface, 
which reflects the blistering heat of a blazing sun, until 
the whole lower stratum of moving air is like a blast from 
an over heated furnace, whose fiery breath literally cooks 
every green blade and inaugurates a heated term like this. 


Arapahoe and Massacre Canyon. 


Mr. Miles E. Lewis, the genial secretary of the com- 
munity club, met the car at the Arapahoe station and gave 
us every attention. This place is especially interesting, not 
only because it was named for one of the dominant tribes 
found in Nebraska, but also on account of the people. It 
seems to be the dwelling place of a lot of people who saw 
the west in its beginning. Mr. J. E. Martin and Mrs. 
Margaret Schultz were both children living near Massacre 
Canyon in 1873 when the Sioux attacked the Pawnee hunt- 
ing expedition. Arapahoe was an early town in this part 
of the state. 


In the late autumn of 1873, there were a few settlers 
in the vicinity of Massacre Canyon and when they com- 
plained that the Indians and horses killed there should be 
buried, J. W. Williamson was sent from Genoa to attend 
to this work. 


He came to Arapahoe, as this was the largest town 
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near the scene, and hired Bil! Hickok (Wild Bill), Jack 
Reser and a settler with « spring wagon to go with him 
about fifty miles west to the scene of the tragedy. William- 
son told us this story when he accompanied us to Mas- 
sacre Canyon in 1919; he had forgotten the name of the 
settler but suggested it was ‘“Vance’’—the other two, 
Hickok and Reser he remembered; they were young active 
men who were to do the work, while “Vance” was an 
elderly man who owned the team and spring wagon and 
was employed to drive the horses. 


I met a number of men while the Historical Cars were 
in Arapahoe who remembered when Wild Bill was living 
at Arapahoe. Two or three remembered Jack Reser, but 
no one remembered the circumstance of the trip which was 
made in the late autumn. 


It appears that the three young men were as full as 
mischief as they were of blood-curdling Indian episodes, 
and before they had gone far they had the old man worked 
up to a nervous condition which the young bloods seemed 
to enjoy immensely. 


The work they had in hand was not conducive to per- 
fect ease of mind, especially for one who might be a little 
superstititious. The Sioux Indians had attacked a Pawnee 
hunting party in August and killed a number of them, and 
it only took a few suggestions and some significant actions 
on the part of Hickok and Reser to make the man Vance 
imagine that every canyon was filled with lurking Sioux 
ready to scalp them at the next turn in the trail. 


Fifty miles over a lonely trail with scarcely a human 
habitation is a long road, and it was nearly dark when they 
arrived at the Culbertson trading post, but accommodations 
looked lean and they concluded to go the six or seven 
miles and camp on the scene of the massacre. How much 
influence the two young fellows had in this decision we 
will never know, but they drove on and camped near the 
mouth of the canyon. The campfire was built and every- 
thing prepared for a pleasant evening. 
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Around that campfire numerous stories of Indian at- 
tacks passed freely; each member contributed his experi- 
ence and related the Indian superstitions he had heard or 
read until Vance became almost paralyzed with fear. 
The falling of a pebble or the crackling of a twig con- 
vinced his excited imagination that real, live Sioux were 


lurking in the vicinity. 


The boys suggested that this might be true, and if one 
of the horses should “‘neigh’ or “‘whinny’’ it would guide 
the lurking foe to their secluded camp, so the old man 
stood between his horses and grasped the tongue of each 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 


Why Skeletons Are Still Found on the Battle Field. 


Hickok and Reser enjoyed the situation immensely, 
but, as Williamson was really the head of the expedition 
as a government agent, he admonished the boys not to go 
too far with their pranks. Soon, however, they all say 
that the admonition had come too late as Vance was in a 
state of nervous prostration and they feared the consequ- 
ence. A council was held, and, as a full moon was rising 
making every object clearly defined and, as sleep was im- 
possible in the frosty atmosphere, they concluded to com- 
plete the work in hand by moonlight and drive back to 
Culbertson in time for an early breakfast. This they ac- 
cordingly did, and the Indians and horses killed by the 
Sioux in Massacre Canyon, were legally buried by order 


of the government. 


D. D. Vincent, 98 years old, came in to see the car. 
He remembered Wild Bill, and Jack Reser very well. He 
came to Arapahoe in 1874, and I regret that he had left 
the car before it occurred to me that he might have re- 
membered the above story. I asked him how he accounted 
for his many years and he replied “Roughing it.” 


H. B. Burton brought in a shoe made by W. H. Reed 
in 1879. This home made shoe with a wooden sole and 
upper of rawhide, which has every appearance of being 
some of the many hides lost by the Pawnees at Massacre 
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Canyon in 1873, had buckles and flaps of tanned leather; 
bits of tanned straps were tacked on sole and heel, and it 
shows the sign of tragic wear, as a neat rawhide patch is 
sewed near the joint of the big toe. Can you visualize 
with me the tragedy expressed in that home-made shoe of 
1879> It is in such relics that you must visualize the 
tragedy if you ever do, because when you view the happy, 
smiling faces of the populace in their smart costumes and 
look through the window at the fifty or more up-to-date 
automobiles standing near, then, as you gaze afar at the 
smiling acres of growing corn and see the thousands of 
golden shocks of splendid wheat, you can never imagine 
that tragedy ever lurked in such evironment. Could we 
gather the stories of real experience which are still deeply 
impressed on the souls hidden by the silvering locks of 
this gay and prosperous community, my story of the old 
shoe would pale into insignificance on comparison. 


Marking the Ft. McPherson Trail. 


We took an early morning drive with D. F. Neuswanger 
to see one of the markers which dot the Fort McPherson 
Trail from the Platte River to the Republican. Mr. Neus- 
wanger lives at Cambridge. He is a stone cutter and has 
devoted his life to trail marking. One sometimes meets 
with people of this kind, and we wonder if the world will 
keep their memory green—what matters it if “‘storied urn 
or animated bust” shall never grace their resting place; 
the gratification of accomplishment is its own reward, and 
such souls strive to the last for accomplishment. Would 
there were more such. 


I have loitered too long at Arapahoe, but one regrets 
that so many early interesting stories must be left unsung 
and move on to where Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings has dis- 
covered the historic spot where Pike raised the stars and 
stripes in 1806. 


Red Cloud and the Pike Pawnee Village. 


Red Cloud is so far from town that the people have 
become great pedestrians in their effort to maintain a 
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sociability between the depot and the up town district. 
But, in spite of this, 2,500 people visited the car during 
our brief stay. The car was sponsored at Red Cloud by 
the “‘Ad Club” and the genial president, M. B. Bush, 


arranged every item of comfort for us. 


There are a number of people near Red Cloud who are 
interested in exploration work. Dr. Cheshir of Superior 
and Geo. T. Warne of Webber, Kansas, among the num- 
ber. We heard accounts of a number of interesting Indian 
ruins and pulled out for Diller in the early morning of 
August 14th. On the way you may see a large bill board 
at the left of the track, which announces the site of the old 
“Rock Creek Ranch’ where Wild Bill gained his first 


notoriety in the murder of McCanless in 1861. 


Diller Has Picnics. 


Have you ever attended the “Diller Picnic?” If not 
you still have something to look forward to. The fame 
of this annual event has gone out even beyond the borders 
of our state, and I| talked with people who drove 200 miles 
to attend this picnic. 


I wish I had the literary genius to adequately describe 
the “Night Picnic’’ at Diller—you will simply have to drive 
over next year and see for yourself the vast crowd and 
hilarious jubilee of this annual Diller homecoming. It is 
unfortunate that our lights gave some trouble here and our 
scheduled time was but one short day, but the cars were 
fully packed most of the time and 7,500 Diller people 
visited it. If the lights had continued, at least twice as many 
could have enjoyed it, but our next scheduled stand was 
at Loup City, Sherman county, for August 16 and 17. It 
is nearly 250 miles from Diller to Loup City, and it takes a 
whole day. We paused long enough in Lincoln for the 
electricians to search for the “‘short circuit’’ in our lighting 
system, but none was found, and we never had light 
trouble again on the whole trip. 
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Upper—Left A “Quivera Bead” made of gray flint. Right A 
“Stone Celt... Both presented by Arthur M, Davis, Pawnee City. 
October 5, 1929. 

Lower—Adze used to make “Dug-Out” canoes presented by Mrs. 
Emma A. Johnson, Clay Center, August 24, 1929. 
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Another Long Jumo to Loup City. 


We had a little trouble here adjusting the lights, but 
soon this was overcome. The town has a population of 
1,200 or 1,300; the Historical Cars were advertised and 
sponsored by the community club, and nearly twice the 
population of the town visited the car. This is one place 
where the Historical Cars were the only attraction, and 
where the country pecple drove many miles to see them. 
There is a splendid private amusement park and museum 
in the suburbs of Loup City, and this evidently accounted 
for the general interest manifest. 


Joseph Jelinek, now over 90 years old, who was at the 
land office with Dan Freeman when he took the first home- 
stead, lives here in Loup City with his daughter, Mrs. A. 
E. Wanek; she was the first white child born in Crete, 
Nebraska. 


Dr. T. W. O. Wolfe, a civil engineer, brought in the 
compass used by Geo. W. Fairfield, to survey the section 
lines in a large part of central Nebraska during the sixties 
and seventies. After Mr. Wolfe acquired this compass 
he ran a number of the numerous irrigation ditch lines 
with it. 


They Spell It Annavar. 


It is about fifteen miles, as the crow flies, from Loup 
City to Ravenna, but the distance by rail is over a hun- 
dred miles. Ravenna has an annual home coming every 
year called “‘Annavar’” and the whole community seems 
to be wide awake. Seven hundred people had been wait- 
ing an hour for the Historical Cars when we drew up at the 
station. There stood the electrician with his spikes on and 
the wires in his hand by the electric light pole and before 
the cars had stopped moving he had his lights in. We were 
an hour Inte and the crowd packed the car until midnight. 
This was on Saturday evening, August 18, the last day of 
the “Annavar’’; about nine o'clock we slipped out and 
tried to get something to eat, but Main street for ten blocks 
was so packed with people we gave it up. 
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Dr. L. E. Dickenson brought in some interesting photo- 
graphs of the Wiseman family; the doctor was raised in 
northeast Nebraska and knew the Wiseman family. He 
has gone hunting with Mr. Wiseman many times. He also 
brought in a wood covered insulator which was used on 
the first telegraph line built from Fort Laramie to Fort 
Fetterman in the sixties—just why was the glass insulator 
covered with wood, seems to be the big question about 
this relic. 


Miss Nellie B. Clark, librarian at Ravenna, has relics 
which should be in our museum. With a car full of people, 
almost every one of whom has a real story worth telling, 
the beautiful Sunday soon past and the Historical Cars 
were on their way to the next stand at Hastings, August 20. 


Mr. A. T. Hill, a member of our Historical Society 
board, lives at Hastings, although his archeological activi- 
ties have been largely directed toward the Pawnee village 
where Pike raised the stars and stripes in 1806. The ruins 
of this village are on a farm between Red Cloud and Guide 
Rock, owned by Mr. Hill, and here he has unearthed many 
curious and interesting relics which he has placed in the 
Hastings public museum. About fifteen hundred people 
visited the car during the one day stand there. 


The Red Willow County Fair. 


While the Historical Cars passed through McCook 
twice during the past few weeks, they were reserved as 
one of the numerous attractions to be offered at the Red 
Willow county fair August 21-23. We were parked near 
the depot, some distance fron the grounds where the fair 
was held, but certain hours of the days were advertised by 
the fair management, and the cars were well patronized 
during these hours. Possibly 2,500 people saw them dur- 
ing the three days they were there. Fred Blood presented 
an interesting Pawnee pipe found by him near McCook 
last year. 


The Incubator Town. 


Our next stand was at Clay Center. This is the home 
of “Old Trusty Incubator’. Mr. M. Johnson, father of 
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Harry H. Johnson had an idea, and by dint of continual 
effort put Old Trusty over, covered the suburbs of Clay 
Center with factory buildings and kept everybody in town 
busy at a steady job. The entire population of the pretty 
little village of neat homes, leaned on “Old Trusty,” but 
Clay Center got on the map. In time the world was satur- 
ated full of incubators. The factory buildings stand wait- 
ing for a revival of their old time hum of activity. The 
original promoter has passed, but his son has a radio 
broadcasting station and sells a lot of goods to the people 
who ‘“‘listen in.” This station advertised the coming of 
the Historical Cars and a poll of the cars Sunday afternoon 
showed many had driven fifty miles to see the exhibit. 
The cars were packed all day Sunday—radio is certainly 
effective in advertising. 


Mrs. M. E. Johnson presented us with one of those 
peculiar tools used by sugar makers a hundred years ago 
to dig out the wooden troughs for catching sap—Indians 
used the same tool when making “‘dug-out"’ canoes, so com- 
mon on eastern waters. Clay Center is the home of Sam 
McKelvie, and his father came from his home near by, to 
visit the cars. 


Just forty-four years ago | was herding cattle a few 
miles west of Clay Center, and a good glass would doubt- 
less show me the very spot where stood the home of Mrs. 
Tim Myers, a few miles south of Harvard. The general 
appearance of the country has changed but little, in spite 
of the fact that the people have passed on or moved out. 
I talked with some of the old neighbors from that vicinity 
and am convinced that forty-four years is quite a while, 
after all. 


From Clay Center to Ord. 


The band came over and played before the Historical 
Cars and when we pulled out early Monday morning, we 
felt that our visit had contributed a pleasant experience to 
all concerned. It is a hundred and fifty miles from Clay 
Center to Ord, our next scheduled stop, however, all along 
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the way, both passengers and employees of the road, 
enjoyed the exhibit. As the train moved along or paused 
at the stations, Mr. J. R. Swearinger presented two German 
coins for the museum, while we were rolling along near 
the site of Old Spring Ranch, not far from Sutton. The 
old time railroad men often related interesting stories from 
fifty years ago, and the time enroute passed pleasantly and 
profitably. 


The Historical Cars were dropped in the Grand Island 
yards, sometime during the night of August 27. Not a 
breeze stirred; a stock train of hogs and cattle on either 
side, made night hideous with complaints, but a screech- 
ing switch engine from the Union Pacific road picked 
us up and we were parked in the open amid attractive 
homes, and near a cafe, where an early breakfast fortified 
us for the long trip north. It is a lovely ride from Grand 
Island to Ord. The whole face of the landscape has pros- 
perity written all over it. The low divide between the 
Platte and the Loup rivers, thickly studded with attractive 
farm homes, speaks for itself. The Loup Valley for its 
entire length is a revelation, worthy of a more detailed ac- 
count than we have space to spare. 


The Great Loup Valley. 


The first thing we knew the Historical Cars were being 
backed up, while guards on either side were keeping the 
people back. Soon we stopped where a lively county fair 
was in full blast on every side. The fair management was 
there in full force to welcome us, and the crowds of de- 
lighted youngsters were thronging the cars. 


Ord is beautifully situated in the Loup Valley; the 
North Loup river, like a silver ribbon, winds its way, grace- 
fully through a comparatively level expanse of fertile land. 
Valley county gets on your map permanently, as soon as 
you see it. 


We were scheduled for but one day here on the fair 
ground, during a three day fair. When the people found 
that Val Kuska was not with the Historical Cars in person, 
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their great disappointment dared not be augmented by so 
brief a stop. People at Ord swear by Val Kuska. Some- 
what as old timers in trapper days swore by the ‘Great 
Horn Spoon"’. So, to keep peace and salve their “‘sore 
spot’ we resorted to the telephone for an extension of 
time for Ord, and got it. I wish I might convey to you 
some conception of this “Popcorn Empire."” A number of 
huge elevators handle the product of this fertile valley, 
which produces popcorn for the entire world. I saw more 
varieties of popcorn in the agricultural exhibit than | ever 
knew existed, and learned more about popcorn than | 
ever even dreamed. However, the cattle business is an- 
other biz industry here, and diversified farming is really 
its main business in Valley county. 


James Milford, a prosperous merchant, who was here 
in an early day, enriched our museum collection by plac- 
ing a number of early photographs of Ord in 1886. He 
also brought in a pair of beaver gloves. The beaver was 
taken where Burwell now stands, and the gloves were 
manufactured at Ord. The sheriff exhibited an elegant 
buffalo ceat which his father had made from a buffalo 
killed in Valley county. J. W. Sevenka brought in some 
arrow points and Batty Ramsey gave some world war 
relics. 


Nebraska Railroad Harmony. 


The long trip to Lincoln for the State Fair was made 
over the Union Pacific tracks to Grand Island. We can 
remember when one railroad system would scarcely haul 
your freizht when it was in a car not their own. Here the 
U. P. hauled a historical Burlington car with the Historical 
Society Car, free of cost from Grand Island to Ord and 
return. I do not know what individual is to be thanked for 
this service, but conditions are certainly changed and 
“service is becoming the watchword of great railroad 


systems. 


The Historical Cars were grouped near the west side 
of the State Fair grounds, in company with the big and the 
little Burlington engines and the Union Pacific “Smut 
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Wheat” train. Fully 50,000 people passed through the 
cars here. We must have met many who had visited the 
cars at points out in the state, and we gathered many items 
of historical interest. Our exhibit at the state fair of 1928 
was a signal success in every way. 


September || we started for Alma, Nebraska, to make 
a three-day stand as one of the attractions for the Harlan 
county fair. The first day the Historical Cars remained in 
the yards, but during the next two days probably 3,500 
people passed through. Ex-governor A. C. Shallenberger 
and former Senator Harding both visited the car. The 
Rotary club at Alma had their luncheon the day we camped 
in the railroad yard and Orvil Banks, who was an associate 
pedagogue in Seward county thirty years ago, invited me 
to meet the Rotarians of Alma. Banks runs the elevators 
at Alma, and if you have ever met an old chum whom 
you had not seen for thirty years you know that the day 
was not wasted. Alma is a lively up-to-date place in many 
ways, and they seemed to enjoy the Historical train. We 
pulled out in the early morning of September |3 and stop- 
ped at Friend for two days. 


Saline County and Honey. 


Whenever | go through Friend | am thinking of E. W. 
Whitcomb who once ran the Friend Telegraph and kept 
bees. The taste of honey after each state fair still lingers, 
especially when | gaze at the Civil War chest which he left 
here in the Historical Society museum. Mr. Whitcomb 
marched with Sherman from Atlanta to the Sea and he was 
the clerk of his company. This old war chest he brought 
with him to Nebraska in an ox wagon, and he treasured it. 
We treasure it also. 


We usually meet the station master as soon as we stop 
in a town. Naturally we like to learn all about the trains 
schedule. Imagine our surprise when A. H. Teal stood at 
the window. Thirty-five years ago he was the station 
master at Pleasant Dale,—when | was the pedagogue there. 
“‘Do you remember Miss Blackburn,” said he, “She was in 
the depot an hour ago. She is the grand-mother of the 
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champion baby boy of Nebraska.” Dr. R. K. Johnson 
and wife came in and we learned about his collection of 
beaded work which we should have in the Historical mu- 
seum. Approximately 3,000 people visited the Historical 
Cars here, and we came on to Lincoln Sunday evening, 
September 15. 


On the Banks of the Platte. 


We were scheduled for the home-coming Platte county 
fair at Columbus for September 19 to 21. This is a unique 
fair—the windows of the business houses are the display 
booths. Every merchant decorates in his own way and 
the entire town is an attractive exhibit. Our Historical 
Cars were parked near the Burlington station during the 
three days and fully ten thousand people visited them. 


Captain Lute North of Columbus helped us entertain 
the old timers and a lot of good stories escaped because we 
can not write shorthand. 


From Columbus to York. 


On our way to York, we paused two days at Ulysses. 
Here J. M. Stephens brought an electric stove which dis- 
pelled the autumnal chill. Mr. Docey, the community club 
secretary, looked after our personal comfort and made a 
very pleasant sojourn here. Mr. G. R. Pollick presented a 
“side hill plow’’ which came to Ulysses forty years ago. 
On the way to York our Historical Cars stood in the yards 
at Seward for over an hour and nearly five hundred school 
children enjoyed the exhibit there. 


York county holds a yearly home-coming fair, similar 
to that at Columbus. All the shop windows are decorated 
and a wonderful parade is staged. If all the historical ma- 
terial shown in the windows could be grouped into a mu- 
seum, the attraction would be a definite asset to any town. 
It seems unfortunate that a community can not visualize 
the value of such an improvement until it is everlastingly 
too late and the relics are scattered or destroyed. Way 
back in the early days Rev. C. S. Harrison had a vision. 
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He dreamed of beautiful peonies and luscious fruit growing 
out of the fertile soil. Many citizens of Nebraska have 
dreamed dreams, but few have made their dreams come 
true until a town like York adorns the map. 


The employees of the Burlington road, who have served 
for twenty years, have a national organization. On August 
29, this national organization held its meeting at Lincoln, 
and several thousand “old timers’ visited Lincoln from 


every part of the nation. 


The Burlington planned to have the Historical Cars, 
at Lincoln for the benefit of these visitors and quite a num- 
ber came to enjoy the display. 


Pawnee Land of Pioneers. 


Pawnee county usually has a fair which is a _ great 
success; on October 3-4-5 the Historical Cars were parked 
near the Burlington depot, as a part of the attraction of- 
fered to county fair visitors. 


Not far from this busy farming center is the home of 
the first governor of Nebraska, David Butler; even the 
farm buildings on his old homestead are still standing. 
What a wonderful asset might be made out of this historic 
spot. Very few states can boast of having the buildings 
once occupied by the first governor, still intact, and it stands 
Pawnee county in hand to see that a state shrine be pre- 
served here for the visiting public. We all want to motor 
out that way and visit the home of Nebraska's first state 


governor. 


One naturally wonders where all the people came from, 
but they were there. The splendid autumn weather may 
have been a factor, but old timers say it is so every year, 
no matter what kind of weather they have. Four thou- 
sand five hundred people enjoyed the Historical Cars at 
this place, and the Historical Society museum was aug- 
mented by a number of archeological specimens brought it. 


J. M. Atkinson, who runs a greenhouse at Pawnee, drove 
me over to Table Rock, and we saw a curious glyph on one 
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of the fallen “Tables”. B. E. Peckham gave a “‘Quivira 
Blade”’ found near and Mr. Davis gave a long flint knife. 
This area has been settled since the early fifties and most 
of the original pioneers have passed, but a number of their 
children survive who can relate true stories of early days. 


Falls City and Nebraska City. 


On our way to the next schedule stand at Nebraska 
City, the Historical Cars stood in the railroad yard at Falls 
City, over Sunday, October 7. We were parked a few 
rods east of the Burlington depot near the highway. We 
put out our Historical Society sign and soon quite a num- 
ber of automobiles parked near our Historical Cars. Fully 
five hundred people enjoyed the exhibit at Falls City. 


The morning sun was just rising over the Missouri river 
bluffs, near where Old Fort Kearny once broke the sky 
line, when we awoke in this old historic torvn. Nebraska 
City was the gateway to the west, and the stopping place 
of many pioneers who helped shape the destiny of our 
great state: From here started the “Steam Wagon", and 
the “Pony Express’. Here lived J. Sterling Morton, and 
not far away stands Arbor Lodge, a State Park and 
Museum. 


N. C. Abbott, head of the Blind Institute, and a member 
of the Historical Society Board, was largely instrumental 
in having the Historical Cars in Nebraska City. The entire 
school enrollment visited the Exhibits with their teachers 
and even the blind people “‘saw’’ the exhibits, by feeling 
the specimens. Possibly you have some conception of this 
vast amount of “unwritten” early history which is grouped 
around this beautiful city of attractive homes and scenic 
beauty. Some talented literary geniuses should devote their 
entire lifetime to the pleasing task of recording for future 
generations these fascinating tales of early Nebraska. 


From Otoe County to Burwell. 


The task is too great for our limited space, and the 
Historical Cars are beginning their long trip of one hun- 
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dred fifty miles for our next stop at Burwell, in the edge of 
Garfield county, away north of the Platte river. This is 
October 10th, and cool days must be expected. Enroute 
there is plenty of heat, but when we are parked on a sid- 
ing the days are likely to be cold. We are equipped with 
an oil heater for this long northern trip, in spite of the fact 
that a stiff “hot wind” is blowing all day, and the air is 
full of blinding dust. 


The people dwelling in this remote part, seem to ap- 
preciate the coming of the Historical Cars. They drive 
many miles to visit them at Burwell. A number of village 
schools came long distances in automobiles and _ trucks, 
spending a whole day in an effort to comprehend the 
exhibits. 


Prof. Opp, superintendent of schools, assisted in ex- 
plaining the various historical items. The entire public 
school enrollment was systematically conducted through 
the cars by the teachers. Fully five thousand people availed 
themselves of this chance, despite the low temperatures 
which prevailed during both days. Our oil heater made 
one car quite comfortable, and winter wraps were in 
evidence. 


Lancaster and Fillmore Counties. 


We left Burwell for the home trip October 13. There 
were three more points scheduled as week end stands, but 
the weather was becoming so chilly that the cars without 
heat were uncomforable. E. H. Whittemore of Adams, 
Gage county, sponsored the Historical Cars for October 
20-21 and 1,500 people visited it. John E. Harris, who 
came into the’ train recognized the steamboat anchor. 


He is the man who found this on Brady Island in 1894. 


A week-end stand was scheduled at Fairmont, Fillmore 
county for October 27-28. One would naturally expect 
to see the home of a great creamery here; but there was a 
slip somewhere, and somebody's dream came true else- 
where. We did not learn the story of this tragedy, but the 
Burlington dedicated an up-to-date depot building the days 
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we were there, and quite a number of people passed through 
the Historical Cars, before the snow storms set in on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Sheldon took the Historical Cars to Minden No- 
vember 12-13 and 3,500 visited them. 

Immediately after the Minden trip the cars were dis- 
mantled and the contents returned to the museum. 





Mounting the Historical Train 


By E. E. Blackman 


The mounting of Historical Exhibits is no simple matter. 
The available space must be so occupied that the history of the 
state is expressed in the relative importance of the epochs rep- 
resented. 

From the museum standpoint the prehistoric epoch, to- 
gether with the era when the wild Indian owned and occupied 
the state, assumes a prominent place, so much so that approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire space of the Historical Car was 
devoted to this subject. We realize that everyone is interested 
in the people who lived here before the white man came. The 
Historical Society Museum is especially rich in specimens found 
in the mounds and village sites, excavated along the Loup river 
and in the southeast corner of the state on the Nemaha river. 

So the blue print of the car,—the wall space, the shelf space 
and the floor space, each was carefully studied and specimens 
of the proper size were selected from the Historical Museum 
cases and storage, until the list arranged just filled the available 
space. 

This list was all arranged in advance, while the Historical 
Car was being prepared to receive the material, and as soon 
as it was “spotted in” at the foot of O street, the transfer com- 
pany brought two truck loads and Mr. Arthur Park and I 
mounted the collection. 

A false ceiling was constructed of beaver board on the west 
side of the ceiling and some 25 World War posters were dis- 
played there. Every article was securely wired to the place and 
but few repairs were needed on the entire trip. Later it was 
suggested that a false ceiling could be added on the east side 
of the car, and this was covered with early Nebraska maps, some 
of which were made for the purpose. 

It required nearly a week to put everything in place, when 
the actual work of mounting began. A few trips were made 
to the Historical Museum for the purpose of exchanging some 
of the selected items, but most of the material selected filled 
very well the space allotted for it from the blue print. 

After viewing the finished car, many Lincoln visitors de- 
clared that it could not be improved, and I was very well satis- 
fied with it myself. 
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Dismantling the Exhibit 


By E. E. Blackman 


Upon the return of the Historical Society Car, November 15, 
the work of dismantling the exhibit began. Mr. Park assisted 
in this work. One day sufficed to get the material out of the 
ear and distributed to the various rooms from which it was 
originally taken. 

At the end of this one day the floor space in the Historical 
Society Museum was well covered with piles of exhibits, which 
were to be returned to the cases. The curator did this in the 
following days and, two weeks after the return, most items 
were again in place behind the glass. 

It is remarkable that so little damage was done on this 
5,000 mile journey. Nothing was broken beyond repair, and 
few repairs were necessary. 

Someone was with the car at every moment of the long trip. 
because many of these exhibits could not be replaced if they were 
stolen or lost. The curator slept in the state room of the coach 
and never left it except at meal time. We do not know that 
anyone even attempted to take anything from the Historical 
Cars, so nothing was lost. 

Many times we called on some citizen of the town to mount 
guard at meal time, and frequently the boy scouts assisted very 
materially. Many times since the Historical Train returned and 
was dismantled we have been asked when it is to be sent out 
on another tour of the state. 





The Alliance Celebration 


Incidents of the Parade and Banquet 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


The crisp air of the Box Butte table brought the old 
time odors of the prairie (mingled with some of later 
origin) to our senses, as the Historical Train was shifted 
to a special side-track just west of the beautiful Burlington 
station at Alliance on June 20. A force of Burlington 
employees quickly constructed the platform and steps for 
entrance to the Train and the crowd began to come. It 
never stopped coming for three days and nights. 


The Pioneer parade with its high features, sod-house 
homesteaders with their original sod-houses on floats, old 
time fiddlers, old time school-ma’ams with their children, 
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cow-punchers, bull-whackers, mule drivers, Sioux Indian 
cavalry from Pine Ridge, squaws, papooses, and particular- 
ly the splendid set of floats designed by the Burlington 
trainmen and shopmen, illustrating every phase of old 
time railroading forty years ago and today, occupied nearly 
two hours in passing the principal streets. Then there was 
horse racing at the fair grounds with picturesque entertain- 
ment of bronco-busting and fancy riding. It was a series 
of glorious out-door days with just a dash of rain to lay the 
dust and help along the potato crop. 


For the evening a splendid meal was served in the 
auditorium and a program of stirring recollections, pres- 
ent congratulations and future prophecy mingled to make 
a rare occasion, worth living forty years in the Pan-handle, 
or anywhere else, to enjoy. 


Here is the program presented, every item in it crowded 
with human interest: 


Program 


“The Burlington and Western Nebraska”’ 
E. M. Westervelt....Land and Industrial Commissioner C. B. & 
Q. Railroad Co. 

“Pioneering in Box Butte’’ 
A. S. Reed, Phoenix, Ariz.....first County Commissioner Box 
Butte County. 

“Alliance” 


Judge Jesse L. Root, Solicitor C. B. & Q. Railroad Co.— 
Formerly Justice Supreme Court. 
Nonpareil Violin Solo—1885 ..Eph Johnson. 


“Agricultural Development”’ 
John Lamson....Agricultural Development Agent, C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. 

“Northwest Nebraska and the Box Butte Table”’ 
Addison E. Sheldon Secretary Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 

“The Present and Future of the Box Butte Country” 
Dr. George E. Condra Director, Conservation and Survey, 
University of Nebraska. 

‘**Reminiscences”’ 
Judge Ira E. Tash. 

Music........ LATE IE Anderson’s Orchestra 
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NORTHWEST NEBRASKA AND THE 
BOX BUTTE TABLE 


An Address by Dr. Addison E. Sheldon 
At Alliance, Nebraska, on the Occasion of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Founding of the City, 
June 20, 1928. 


Fellow Pioneers and Patriots: 


It is hard to get rid of our vision of the world as we 
see it today. It is, hard for example, to see this magnificent 
empire of table land stretching without a break from the 
Black Hills to the headwaters of the Arkansas River. It 
is hard to picture the time when there were no sand hills 
in Nebraska, or the time when the Platte River plowed its 
twelve-mile-wide furrow through this table land separat- 
ing the Box Butte Table from the Cheyenne Table and 
other tables. Yet that time unquestionably did exist. For 
all the evidences of its existence are written in big char- 
acters across the high plains region east of the Rocky 
Mountains. If the citizen of Northwestern Nebraska lived 
two or three million years in this splendid air and beautiful 
climate instead of only one or two hundred years, as he 
does under these favorable conditions, the picture would 
be easy to get. But, lacking that longevity and fixing our 
eyes on the landscape as we see it, it is hard even to grasp 
the time when there was no Box Butte, no Wild Horse 
Butte, no Snake Creek, no Platte River, and no Scotts 
Bluff. For obvious reasons, | can not go that far back in 
my historical sketch tonight. Most of the brief time allotted 
me must be given to visualizing the time when there was 
no Alliance, Nebraska. I can remember that time per- 
fectly well and so can a large part of this audience. 


The scientists have given Northwestern Nebraska and 
the adjacent parts of South Dakota and Wyoming very 
special attention. It is a region famous in the museums of 
Chicago, New York, London, Paris, and all the other great 
cultural centers of the world. Our predecessors in this fair 
land are set up on pedestals in magnificent palaces of 
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marble and glass and “‘kow-towed"™ to in every civilized 
nation. Is it any wonder that we get a little enlargement 
of the cranium when we contemplate the mighty deeds and 
mighty mysteries of prehistoric beings who dwelt in our 


land? 


The first time I saw the magnificent glories of North- 
western Nebraska, by the way of Valentine and the canyons 
of the Niobrara River, was about 1884. Accustomed to 
the tame prairies of the Southeast Nebraska in my child- 
hood, | was seized with a splendid admiration for the 
wonderful natural beauties of this region which has never 
since departed me. The first time | saw this Table Land 
of Box Butte was in the summer of 1886 and my admira- 
tion still grew. I wondered why the Creative Genius of 
the universe made the Sand Hills to separate this rich 
region from the prairies farther east. I wondered how He 
came to spread out this smooth, rich black, loam soil for 
so many square miles and then mix in the jagged peaks 
of the Pine Ridge and Wild Cat mountains. Since then 
the geologists and geographers have made many surveys 
of this region, have dug into the walls of many canyons 
and bored many deep holes trying to see what is inside 
of this world of ours. The results of these explorations 
have been most fascinating and are still incomplete. We 
know better than we did forty years ago, how this part of 
Nebraska was built, so that it has become an ideal home for 
man. But that fascinating story belongs to another ad- 
dress and not in this one. 


When did white men first know the region of North- 
western Nebraska and in particular the Box Butte Table? 
One of the best proofs of the presence of civilized man in 
any part of the world at any time is the existence of a map. 
Maps of the region west of the Mississippi River go back 
three hundred years. They are found in the principal 
libraries of the civilized world and copies of them have 
been made and are in Nebraska today. We have a collec- 
tion of them at the State Historical Society Library. From 
that collection | have chosen a very limited number to 
accompany our Historical Car and to be presented here 
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this evening. Maps printed in France two hundred years 
ago, show with considerable accuracy the general course 
of the Platte, the Loups, the Elkhorn and the Niobrara 
rivers. None of them showed accurately the headwaters 
of those streams and none of them attempted to show the 
region where we are tonight. Indians roamed this region 
for centuries. I have found ancient evidences of them in 
the Bad Lands and elsewhere. White men found their 
way down the North Platte River as early as 1813. The 
Oregon Trail was established up the North Platte as early 
as 1832. It was traveled by tens of thousands of emigrants 
from 1832 to 1970. But every white man on the Oregon 
Trail was in a hurry to get to his destination. None of them 
ventured across the divide, so far as we know, between the 
North Platte and the Niobrara. Fur traders pushed up the 
North Platte and up the White river in the period between 
1820 and 1850, but none of them brought back any 
definite information regarding this vast rich, picturesque 
region in Northwestern Nebraska. 


In 1855, Lieutenant G. K. Warren, topographical 
engineer of the United States Army, made a military ex- 
pedition from Fort Laramie across Northwestern Nebras- 
ka to the White River in South Dakota, and returned by a 
route which crossed the Niobrara near the mouth of Long 
Pine Creek, through the Sand Hills to Grand Island. A 
map of his journey, engraved at Washington, with all the 
information of other expeditions and books upon this 
region, has marked upon this great area, stretching from 
Raw Hide Peak in Wyoming to Long Pine Creek in Ne- 
braska, “‘Unexplored."" That was the status of North- 
western Nebraska and the Box Butte Table seventy-five 
years ago, and there are people in Box Butte County who 
are that old today and only started out to live, due to the 
remarkable invigorating effects of your atmosphere and 
scenery. As you will see by this map, the whole region 
west of the Missouri River to the Rocky Mountains was 
occupied by various mutually hostile Indian Tribes, mov- 
ing about in quest of food and camping grounds, and com- 
municating so little information regarding the region where 
they moved to white men that the detailed topography and 
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resources of the region in 1850 were as unknown as central 
Africa 80 years ago. 


In the year 1850, the scientific world was startled by 
a publication of the Smithsonian institution at Washing- 
ton, entitled ““The Ancient Fauna of Nebraska."" This con- 
tained the results of some explorations in the Bad Lands 
along the White River, chiefly in what is now South Dakota, 
but was then a part of the projected territory of Nebraska. 
This publication gave to the world the first definite know!- 
edge of the bones of gigantic animals which dwelt in the 
regions adjacent to the Northwestern part of Nebraska 
millions of years ago. This Smithsonian volume had a 
sketch map of the region between the Black Hills and the 
Niobrara, a very crude outline map, designed merely to 
give general information of the region where these world 
renowned fossils were first found. 


During the twenty years following Lieutenant Warren's 
Map of 1855, a good many maps of Nebraska and neigh- 
boring regions were published, but none of them added 
greatly to the world’s knowledge of the region where we 
are tonight. The next map of importance to us is one 
dated 1875, published for the Nebraska State Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and designed to promote the settle- 
ment of the vast vacant acres in Nebraska by enterprising 
and industrious people. This map shows the great high 
plains region of Western Nebraska as the region of great 
plains, vast sand hills, extensive pine forests, scattered 
lakes and all practically unoccupied except by a very few 
bands of Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. It shows the New 
Red Cloud Agency on the headwaters of the White River 
in Sioux County. (It had just been moved from Old Red 
Cloud Agency where Scotts Bluff County meets the Wyom- 
ing state line near the present village of Henry.) It shows 
Spotted Tail Agency and Old Whetstone Agency on Beaver 
Creek in Sheridan County. 


Across this great inland empire in large curved lines, 
the makers of this map printed the legend, “This region of 
country is adapted to stock raising and wintering them 
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without hay.”"" That was the situation in Northwestern Ne- 
braska in the year 1875, only a half century ago. The 
Sioux Indians had been moved off the Platte River over 
on the headwaters of the White. The mysteries of the 
South Dakota Black Hills with its romantic suggestions of 
gold were just being invaded by white men, outlawed by 
their own government and risking their scalps every mom- 
ent from the hostile Indians. The demonstration that cattle 
and horses could be raised upon the western plains was 
complete for the Platte River region and only waited for 
security from hostile Indians to establish ranches through- 
out the entire region of Northwestern Nebraska. No gov- 
ernment surveys of the land had been made in the entire 
Northwestern Nebraska region in 1875. The story of these 
surveys is the next enthralling chapter in the history of this 
region. 


Between 1876 and 1879 the backbone lines of future 
surveys, the 4th, 5th and 6th guide meridians, were run in 
the region of the Sand Hills and Niobrara west of Valen- 
tine. The Paul Brothers of St. Paul, Howard County, and 
Robert Harvey of the same city, were among the most 
extensive contractors for surveying this vast wilderness. 
Robert Harvey was the outstanding leader among the men 
who had charge of these surveys. He was State Surveyor 
of Nebraska for many years prior to his death Nov. |, 1923. 
He was also president of the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety and a close friend of myself for many years. And 
the records which he has left in the State Surveyor’s Office 
and in the Archives in the State Historical Society are 
among the most important and permanent records of all 
those which relate to this entire region. | have recently 
gone over these records and have myself been surprised 
at some of the things found in them—especially those relat- 
ing to this very city of Alliance and the country around 
about. 


United States surveys of Nebraska were conducted 
under a peculiar system. They began in |855 at the south- 
east corner of the state, with an iron monument exactly on 
the fortieth degree of latitude and they ended in 1913 
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with the survey of the Camp Sheridan Reservation in the 
north part of Sheridan County. These surveys were made 
by private contractors who hired men and outfits and did 
the work under bond to the United States to do it honestly 
and well. There was a United States Surveyor General 
for Nebraska at Plattsmouth through all these years, to 
whom contracting surveyors transmitted their reports and 
maps and field notes. His o. k. on their work was nec- 
essary to get their money at Washington. The govern- 
ment fixed the price for surveying. It varied from $7.00 
to $15.00 per mile surveyed, properly marked on the 
land and platted with field notes. These surveyors were 
off in the wilderness out of sight for months. They were 
supposed to make a detailed report for every line they ran 
on every day, the number of chains and links and exact 
markings which they put at the section corners and quarter 
stakes in all these thousands of miles of surveying. These 
section corner mounds with stakes and stones and four wit- 
ness pits of certain definite depths around the stake 
and numbers entered upon them were the only guides for 
the settlement of future pioneers when they should under- 
take to make homes in this wilderness. 


Politics of a bad kind was in the United States survey- 
ing business of Nebraska from the beginning. Surveying 
contracts were handed out as political favors to friends of 
the party in power. New surveyors coming to Nebraska to 
get jobs on the government surveys found an old term with 
a new meaning out in our state, ‘Royalties’. In plain 
words this term meant political “‘rake-off’. Every survey- 
ing contractor had to pay this rake-off in order to get his 
accounts o. k’ed and receive his money from Washington. 
This rake-off was supposed to go toward the expenses of 
political campaigns. It was in fact a political party cam- 
paign assessment. 


In Charles Dickens’ novel “Great Expectations” is a 
lawyer named Jaggers. Any client consulting Mr. Jaggers 
on legal matters was asked at once if he had seen Mr. 
Wemmick. Mr. Wemmick was the member of the firm 
who fixed the amount of the rake off in the way of attorney 
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fees and perquisites in the transaction. Mr. Jaggers was 
the man who put the case over. For a period of thirty 
years Alex Schlegel was one of the officials at the United 
States Surveyor General's office in Nebraska. Some in- 
dignant surveying contractor in these years, with a knowl- 
edge of English literature, dubbed Alex Schlegel Mr. 
Wemmick. No contractor ever got his money out of the 
United States government for work done at the contract 
price in preparing vacant land for the oncoming tide of 
settlers without he first interviewed Alex Schlegel. The 
expenses of political campaign even in those early years 
constantly grew. The rake off demanded by this Nebras- 
ka Mr. Wemmick also grew. It took so large a percentage 
from the pay for public surveys that the bedeviled con- 
tractor in sheer desperation shirked the whole job of cor- 
rectly marking the section corners and quarter stakes in 
Western Nebraska. There were whole townships in this 
region where no government corners could be found in 
the interior subdivisions. | know this from my own experi- 
ence in hunting for corners and there are hundreds of other 
homesteaders and locaters in northwestern Nebraska who 
know it. 


Now I will give the chapter of politics and surveying 
and Alex Schlegel and Mr. Wemmick as it relates to this 
splendid city of Alliance where we are tonight. In 1879, 
the sixth guide meridian, running from the Colorado line 
through Box Butte County north to the South Dakota line 
was surveyed, as the record shows, by D. C. McElroy. In 
1880 Robert Harvey, in charge of a party of surveyors 
under a contract to Paul and Harvey for completing the 
surveys in Box Butte County and especially running the 
township lines and marking the section corners, found the 
township lines between range 47 and range 48 in Box 
Butte County out of line, clearly out of line. At first he 
considered surveying the McElroy fine over again, but 
finally concluded to go ahead with his own work. The 
plats and field notes for the greater part of Box Butte 
County are in the handwriting of Robert Harvey, one of 
the most painstaking and exacting men in detail that | have 
ever known in my entire life. On March 30, 1881, Robert 
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Harvey wrote a long letter, the original of which is on file 
in the State Surveyor's office in the State Capitol of Ne- 
braska. Complaint had been made about his report re- 
garding these surveys in Box Butte County. His letter in 
great detail recites all he found and all he did. He found 
the previous work defective, corners in some cases thirty 
or forty rods from their true locations and the lines con- 
necting the corners incorrect. Mr. Harvey states in his 
letter that in his judgment the line between ranges 47 and 
48 in Box Butte County was run from North to South in- 
stead of from South to North as it properly should have 
been. The city of Alliance is located on Section 36, Town- 
ship 25, Range 48, West of the 6th P. M.—a school sec- 
tion. The east line of this section adjoins the defective 
township line between Range 47 and 48 and Section 36 is 
short of its true acreage and defective in its lines and 
corners. Robert Harvey adds in his letter that he thinks 
he knows the reason why the work was done by the pre- 
vious surveyor in the manner in which he found it. But 
he does not tell the reason. So, if the enterprising real 
estate promoters of Alliance ever find themselves short of 
the correct acreage upon which to plat the numerous addi- 
tions of this growing metropolis, or find the corners wrong- 
ly placed they may, if historically minded, trace their 
trouble back through the records of the Surveyor General's 
office to Bad Politics and to Alex Schlegel, the Wemmick 
of early Nebraska Surveys. 


The next map in my series is dated 1882. It was made 
to accompany the first history of Nebraska ever published. 
The Andreas History, published at Chicago in 1882. In 
the years between 1875 and 1882 the Ogallala and Brule 
Sioux Indians had been moved out of Nebraska upon their 
reservation in South Dakota. In the place of Sioux Indians 
in Northwest Nebraska we had Sioux County—reaching 
from Holt county to the Wyoming line and south to Chey- 
enne and Lincoln counties—bigger than five New England 
states. Cattle ranches were scattered at long intervals over 
this empire and Alex McLaughlin, the first settler of Box 
Butte county, had located his ranch on the Niobrara near 
the present town of Marsland. Fort Robinson and Fort 
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Niobrara were in Sioux county. The Sidney and Black 
Hills Trail was the main traveled highway in all this vast 
empire. Cowboys and soldiers were the chief inhabitants 
and ranchmen looked forward to permanent occupation 
of the region as a free cattle range. 


Then came the Burlington and the Northwestern Rail- 
ways daring to pierce the solitude of the Sand Hills. And 
in advance of them, like a skirmish line, a thin wave of 
white topped wagons. The homesteader had arrived. 
The ranchmen and the cowboys told him the country was 
no good for farming—that it never rained in summer after 
the 4th of July—that the grass dried up—that wheat 
wouldn't sprout and corn wouldn’'t-ripen. But the grangers 
poured in just the same. They filled up Custer County in 
four years. They trailed through the Sand Hills. And 
when they emerged at the western border and caught sight 
of the miles upon miles of black loam land on the Box 
Butte Table they let out a yell of exultation heard as far 
away as the Alleghanies and the Ozarks. ‘Eureka! 
Eureka.” 


Then came the rush. Sioux county moved west to 
Wyoming. Cherry County split into Sheridan and Dawes 
counties. And Dawes split crosswise and Box Butte county 
was born in 1887. White topped wagons thronged every 
highway. Sod walls rose from the soil on every section. 


The Burlington burst thru the Sand Hills, brushed the 
sand from its locomotive headlight, combed the cactus from 
its cow-catcher, drove Grand Lake and Bronco Lake from 
the map and founded Alliance—city of the high plains. 





ON THE PLAINS OF OLD BOX BUTTE 


Comrade, raise the curtain gently of the flying forty years; 
Hark! Them Coyote birdies singin’ old time music in my ears; 
Yip! Them Texas ‘‘dogies’ stringin’ down the trail to Bronco 
Lake, 
Clouds of geese and mallards wingin’ from the bulrush brake; 
Shrill! The curve billed curlew’s crying, 
Hoarse! The Sand Hill Crane’s replying, 
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Clear! The prairie plover’s calling 

Thru the twilight shadows falling 
While, both wings to Heaven lifting 

In a sky salute, 

He watched our Prairie Schooner drifting 
On the Plains of Old Box Butte. 


Dear old days of pioneering.’ 
I kin feel myself a steering 
That old, lame grasshopper plow 
Thru the black root sod a busting 
With a bronco, mule and mustang 
Hitched together for a tractor— 
How'd you like that tractor now? 
Nights and days of fortune telling 
In our old sod shanty dwelling 
Holding down our homestead claim;— 


In the evenings songs and laughter 
Shook each buggy Bull Pine rafter;— 
Snakes and fleas moved in beside us, 
Crawled into our beds to bite us, 

All so neighbor-like and tame! 


From the North Platte 
To the Mirage Flat, 
From the Point of Rocks 
To the Pine Creek Chute,— 
Let me see the curtain lifting, 
See the camp fire smoke a drifting 
On the plains of Old Box Butte. 





The Minden Meeting 
Last Historical Train Stand in 1928 


By Addison E. Sheldon 


It was not planned that the last stand of the 1928 His- 
torical Train tour of Nebraska should be at Minden on 
November 12-14. Like other things in that wonderful 
five months trip it happened. Rather, one should say that 
the historic destiny of the entire adventure fixed Minden 
and November as the fitting climax of the campaign which 
began in June at Alliance. The genius of poetry also had 
a hand, balancing with a just sense of proportion the prog- 
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ress of the path of empire in . orthwest Nebraska with the 
same path in southwest Nebraska. 


The celebration at Minden blended the American 
Legion observance of Armistice Day, the Pioneers Reunion, 
the Fort Kearny Historical Park association and the First 
Arrival of the Burlington at Minden, all in one supreme 
conjunction of success. It made a land mark in historical 
birthdays for southwest Nebraska and a terminal monu- 
ment for the Nebraska Historical Train in its first tour. 


The report of this event by the Minden Courier in its 
issues of November 15 and November 22, 1928, is such 
a fine example of historical reporting, blending the com- 
plete text of some addresses with condensation of others, 
that I have adopted it into the record of the Nebraska 
History Magazine, headlines and all, and herewith present 
it: 


Celebrate Forty-Five Years Of Railroad Service 
Into Minden 


FIRST MAYOR A VISITOR 


John M. Stewart Tells Of His Experiences Before 
Railroad Came 


(Minden Courier, Nov. 15, 1928) 


Forty-five years ago this month the first Burlington 
train rolled into Minden having as passengers a delegation 
of Hastings business men, citizens and railroad officials. 
It was an epochal day in Minden’s history, the first big lift 
toward its present position as the largest city in Kearney 
county and one of the most attractive, enterprising and 
successful of the smaller cities of Nebraska. 


Tuesday that event was properly celebrated by a parade 
through our streets of two miniature Burlington trains, a 
freight and a passenger, carrying as passengers some of 
the men and women who were present to greet that first 
train into Minden and rejoice in the great good its coming 
meant to this community and to southwest Nebraska. 
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The parade ended at the city auditorium and here 
some five hundred of our citizens gathered to take part 
in a program commemorating the advent of railroad com- 
munication with the outer world. The Minden City band 
played as the crowd gathered. 


Taking part in the program which was in charge of 
Mr. J. S. Canaday, secretary of the Community Commerce 
club, were some of the citizens of our town who were here 
when the railroad came and a number of Burlington rail- 
road officials of the present day. 


John M. Stewart, First Mayor of Minden. 


The first speaker was Mr. John M. Stewart, of Lincoln, 
who was the first mayor of Minden and who officially 
welcomed the first Burlington train. 


Mr. Stewart said that he was surprised to find so many 
of the pioneers of 45 and 48 years ago still here and 
congratulated them upon the success they had made of 
building up this part of the state. 


He had almost forgotten, he said, that he was the first 
mayor of Minden and had been called to the depot in 
1883 to welcome a crowd of Hastings citizens who came 
up on the first train to congratulate Minden, until he re- 
ceived an invitation to come out and join in the celebra- 
tion of the forty-fifth anniversary of that occasion. 


“Before the railroad came,” he said, “we were greatly 
hampered in the way of transportation, having to come 
from Newark to Minden via buckboard and haul all sup- 
plies from that city or Kearney by wagon. When | came 
I borrowed a team and wagon and went to Kearney to get 
furniture to .start housekeeping.” 


Mr. Stewart characterized 1881 as the worst winter. 
“Blizzard followed blizzard,”’ he said. ‘““There was a coal 
shortage and it was impossible to get to Newark or Kearney 
for a new supply. 


“It was a great thing for us to get a railroad,’ he said, 
“and especially a railroad as efhcient and as well managed 
as the Burlington which has no peer among railroads. 
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“IT heard of the Burlington railroad ever since | can 
remember anything. The cars were small then compared 
with those in use now, but the railroad was just as great 
a booster and advertiser as it is today. 


“I lived at Fairfield, lowa and all the information we 
had about Nebraska was from Burlington advertising. We 
didn't know there was any other place to go.” 


There were hard times, Mr. Stewart said speaking of 
the early days, but we got through allright. 


“Rush Palmer, W. W. Wood and | occupied a shack 
a block south of the post office. They had a bed but | 
slept in a bunk. It was cold, the snow would sift in through 
the cracks, but | »ever had better health in my life.” 


In conclusic ‘ir. Stewart extended his congratulations 
to the people o; Minden and Kearney county on having as 
fine a type of citizenry and as attractive a city as can be 
found anywhere, and wished for us continued happiness 
and prosperity. 


Byron Clark, Generel! Attorney of Burlington. 


Mr. Byron Clark, general solicitor of the Burlington 
railroad, was the next speaker. He said that he felt like 
doing grace to the pioneers who came out into this then 
bleak looking country and battled the elements with a 
courage and faith drawn from the Bible in one hand and 
the constitution in the other. 


Churches and school houses were fundamental with 
these pioneers, he declared, and it was because of this they 
builded well and successfully, changing a land condemned 
originally as impossible for agriculture, from $1 an acre 
to $150 an acre land, from a seemingly uninhabitable plain 
to one of pleasant homes, good towns and cities. 


In speaking of the future of Nebraska he said that its 
prosperity rested on the proper development of its re- 
sources. 


He pointed out that it was purely an agricultural state 
and that co-operation between its farmers was essential to 
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the end that they might effectually control the marketing 
of their products. 


The 4-H clubs, he stated, are a splendid medium for 
the encouragement of cooperative ideas and the teaching 
of farming, which is the most scientific business in the 
world, as to produce the best results it must be diversified 
and classified, according to the needs of the world. 


E. M. Westervelt’s Address 


Full Text of Principal Speech by a Burlington 
Representative 


(Minden Courier, Nov. 22, 1928) 


E. M. Westervelt’s Address. 


Mr. E. M. Westervelt, land and industrial commission- 
er of the Burlington railroad, delivered the principal address 
of the afternoon, first bringing greeting and congratulations 
to Minden from President Hale Holden and General Man- 
ager Edward Flynn, of the Burlington railroad, and ex- 
pressing his thanks for the opportunity to mingle with us 
on the forty-fifth anniversary of the railroad’s coming to 
our city. 


“I esteem it a great privilege to be with you today and 
to celebrate with you the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the 
coming of the Burlington railroad. Having invited a rail- 
road official, you undoubtedly expect to hear something 
of the railroad problems, as that is about all we know. 


“Civilization is largely a product of cooperation, and 
cooperation grows out of contact—the contact of men with 
men and with the facts, forces, laws and resources of nature. 


“When man first made his start along the winding and 
ever-winding pathway which we call history, he was not an 
impressive figure. Compared with many of the beasts 
about him he was a mere pigmy in size and strength. It 
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took all his time and effort to obtain enough to eat, cover- 
ing for his body and shelter for himself and his family. 


“In one particular man was unique. He was endowed 
with reason and with the inventive, creative instinct. He 
was moved by an irresistible inner impulse to make things, 
to build something, to go somewhere in order to find some- 
thing and bring it back with him. Like so many of his 
descendants today, he wanted to get ahead. Through 
hitching his mind and his muscle together he began to make 
progress. And his progress was measured by the growth 
of his ability to use the energies and forces of the world 
about him to help him in carrying his load. 


“‘At this point there was born the science of transporta- 
tion, which ever since has been a vital factor in all real 
progress. 


“‘What an event it was when someone first discovered 
or invented a wheel. We did not know how, when or 
where it happened, but we know that the first time a wheel 
was put under a human burden there was born our won- 
derful mechanical civilization, In time the wheel became a 
cart; the cart a coach; the coach a railway train. 


Transportation—Key to American Progress. 


“By glimpsing these far-away beginnings, one can better 
understand the meaning and value of those vast and com- 
plicated systems of transportation which today cover the 
world and without them our whole civilization would fall 
apart like a rope of sand. 


“There is‘ and always has been a real connection be- 
tween transportation and progress. The most prosperous, 
progressive and civilized peoples always have the best 
systems of transportation; the most backward have the 
worst systems or have none at all. 


““By means of his devising, man today can out-swim the 
fish, out-run the wolf and out-fly the eagle. If the trans- 
portation systems of the world were suddenly to be de- 
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stroyed, trade would languish and die; nations would dis- 
solve into clans and tribes; man would fall below most of 
the animal creation in the art of getting about, and end 
where he had begun, at the tail end of the procession. 


“Beyond all others, the American people have builded 
their civilization upon their transportation systems. More 
and more they are coming to realize that their happiness 
and prosperity are dependent upon the prosperity, prog- 
ress and adequacy of their railroads, for railroads con- 
stitute their chief means of transportation. 


‘For nearly a hundred years along these steel highways 
there has rolled an ever-increasing volume of wealth. 
Cities and states have been created in the wilderness. The 
resources of the nation have been opened to trade and 
commerce. Common ideas have spread over the rails 
among the widely separated sections of the nation until now 
it is possible for all to be moved and moulded by one 
spirit. 


“America never would have been discovered or de- 
veloped except for the creation of adequate systems of 
transportation by water and land. 


“‘Here was a wonderful new continent, fabulously rich 
in every natural resource and needing only the touch of 
human genius to make it bring forth its wealth. But for 
two centuries after the coming of the first settlers, civiliza- 
tion halted at th= Atlantic seaboard. 


The First American Railroad—1828. 


“Progress was controlled by transportation, and trans- 
portation was slow, expensive and inadequate. It meant 
months of toil and hardship for a family to move from New 
England or New York to the prairies. Because transporta- 
tion means were primitive, the natural resources of the 
richest country in the world lay largely undiscovered and 
undeveloped. Progress moved haltingly until some better 
means of transportation should be devised. What America 
unconsciously was waiting for was the railroad. 
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“The invention of the steam engine had already lifted 
the whole world to a higher economic level. It had given 
to mankind a new servant of immeasureable strength— 
tireless, obedient and with almost unlimited productive 
capacity. Then one day the steam engine was put on 
wheels; it became a locomotive and was set to work moving 
men from place to place. 


“On July 4, 1828, the fifty-second anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, ground was 
broken at Baltimore for the first American freight and 
passenger railroad. It was appropriate and significant that 
the initial act in this building should be performed by the 
venerable Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who was at that 
time the only surviving signer. 


“| consider this,’ he said ‘“‘among the most important 
acts of my life, second only to that of signing the Declara- 
tion of Independence, even if second to that.” 


“A century has lapsed since that historic event. In 
signing the Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll 
had helped to lay the cornerstone of a nation, whose ideals 
are fitly expressed in the noble instrument that bears his 
signature. In starting the construction of this railroad, he 
helped to lay the cornerstone of our entire economic 
structure. 


“With our first railroad a great new period of Ameri- 
can progress was born. Then began a national develop- 
ment without parallel in all history. 


“It was my great pleasure, accompanied by Mrs. West- 
ervelt in October of last year, to visit at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, the Pageant of the Iron Horse, at which was displayed 
engines showing the progress made from 1822 to 1927, 
and | wish my hearers could all have visited this show. It 
was to me the most interesting example of the progress of 
our country that one could imagine, and to think that in 
just one hundred years all this could have happened. 


























Interior of Burlington Historical Car showing Founders of the 
Road and Traffic Officers. 
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Railroading and Romance. 


“‘Americans like to solve their own problems them- 
selves, not to have the answers worked out for them by 
some autocrat. 


“During the first half-century of American national 
life, the foremost problem of the people was to unify the 
nation that had been founded in 1776. The people of the 
original states were widely scattered. Lacking adequate 
transportation they could have little contact with each 
other; it was difficult for them to realize that their com- 
mon interest as citizens of the United States was more vital 
to their future than were their local interests of community 


or state. 


“Therefore, hand in hand with the problem of building 
a mental and spiritual unity, there came that of establishing 
a more complete physical union of the widely separated 
parts of the nation. Ass we shall see, this second problem, 
was concerned so vitally with the solution of the first, soon 
enlisted the enthusiastic interest of all the people. 


“This problem took the form of providing adequate 
transportation. Beginning with the advent of the first rail- 
road in 1828 and continuing to the present time, this prob- 
lem of promoting national unity, progress and prosperity 
has been the problem of all the people; it was then and is 
today the “Railroad Problem.” 


“The question was not one of who should build and run 
the railroads, nor what they would cost; neither was it one 
of rates, nor of wages. What the American people of 
1828 wanted was better transportation and they were quick 
to realize that the means were at hand. They were not 
concerned with the details, for they were confident that 
American genius, if given free rein for the exercise of in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise, would be able to sur- 
mount all difficulties. 


“The story of our railroads is shot through and through 
with the romance of American life. It deals with the con- 
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quest, not of foreign foes, but of defiant nature. It con- 
tains chapters of empire-building; chapters of engineering 
miracles, of patient, scientific research, of administrative 
genius, of political intrigue, of financial jugglery. Some 
of its chapters show human nature treading dark and 
devious paths; others are splendid with heroism and alight 
with prophetic vision. It is an expanding history, still con- 
tinuing with its most vital chapters yet to be written. 


The Kenesaw Cut-Off—1883-85. 


“In this romance of railroading, the people shared, in 
the early days, not as observers, but as _ participants. 
Everybody helped to build railroads because everybody 
wanted them. There was little tolerance of attempts to 
interfere, restrict, regulate or control. Ignorance and 
prejudice, as always were on hand. But dominating the 
public mind, there was an acute sense of need, a realization 
of value and a splendid confidence—confidence that what- 
ever obstacles stood in the way, individual initiative and 
enterprise, backed by public cooperation and enthusiasm, 
could remove them all. 


“In this typical ““American Way” the public now de- 
voted itself heart and soul to the problem of creating 
adequate railroad facilities and brought to the great task 
a faith and a spirit of cooperation almost without parallel. 
When private resources proved unequal to the task of 
carrying a new line to completion, the people, through their 
national, state or local governments, proffered assistance. 


“Thus railroading prospered and it did so by bringing 
prosperity to all the people. Because of the public enthusi- 
asm and cogperation, progress was so rapid that by the 
time the Civil War called a halt on construction, there had 
been built more than thirty thousand miles of railroad— 
an average of nearly one thousand miles for each year 
since Charles Carroll turned the first spadeful of earth. 


*“There was incorporated under the law of the State of 


Nebraska on July 24, 1883, the Nebraska and Colorado 
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Upper—Harrison Nursery Float in Parade at York, September 26, 
1928. Showing contrast between pioneer home on treeless plains 
in 1876 and modern farm kome in 1928. 


Lower—Electricity Float in Parade at York, September 26, 1928. 


Showing Modern Electric Appliances by the Iowa-Nebr. Light & 
Power Co. 
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Railroad company, with authority to build certain railroads 
in the State of Nebraska, one of which was from Kenesaw 
to Oxford, connecting the main line to Denver in such a 
manner as to avoid using the longer line from Hastings to 
Red Cloud and thence west. The property of this rail- 
road was conveyed to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad by deed dated February 15, 1908. 


“Our President, Hale Holden, says the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad is an old fashioned railroad, it 
pays its debts and maintains its credit. It has never been 
in the hands of a receiver, it has never defaulted on an 
interest payment. It obeys the law. Its word is good, 
it tries always to have a safe track and good equipment, 
with trains on time, courteous employes and good and de- 
pendable service for the public. 


Railroads and Gasoline Motors. 


“I can not refrain at this time from saying a few words 
on other modes of transportation and their present effect 
on common carrier railroads. We find ourselves in the 
midst of a revolution in transportation. The gasoline motor, 
within a comparatively short period, has entered the field 
of transportation in tremendous volume and has attracted 
a serious proportion of rail travel for the shorter hauls as 
well as freight from local trains. To use the Burlington as 
an illustration; our passenger revenue in 1920 was thirty- 
six million five hundred twenty-three thousand dollars. In 
1927 it had dropped to twenty-two million five hundred 
eighty thousand five hundred seventy-two dollars, more 
than fourteen million dollars less in a period of seven years. 
A study of our passenger travel indicates the greatest losses 
have occurred in distances up to two hundred miles, and 
that the private automobile is more largely responsible for 
this loss of patronage than the motor busses. The motor 
truck is dividing local traffic and is also reaching out for 
baggage, mail, express, milk and cream. 


“Il would also like to make brief reference to another 
mode of transportation, that of waterway, which it is now 
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proposed shall be developed so there may be water trans- 
portation between Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Paul, Kansas 
City and Omaha and the Gulf of Mexico, which is in addi- 
tion to the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep water- 
way. This project, | understand, is sponsored for two rea- 
sons: one that it relieves the carriers of a certain propor- 
tion of their trafic; and the other that it will reduce the 
cost of transportation. The potency of the first reason 
would appear to suffer somewhat from the record of opera- 
tions of the railroads during the past few years. All traffic 
offered has been handled promptly, without car shortages 
and without embargoes or congestions. The railroad plant 
has not been operating to capacity, and if volume of ton- 
nage offering increases, as undoubtedly it will with the in- 
crease in industrial growth and population in our country, 
the plant can be expanded and extended. Second, third 
and fourth tracks can be added to the miles of road as 
necessity may demand and in all important terminals in 
the western district including Chicago and St. Louis, there 
are outlying areas available for additional facilities. 


The Panama Canal and Railroads. 


“The Panama Canal has relieved the railroads of the 
United States of a great deal of United States traffic. The 
motor transport already has accomplished a great deal 
in the same direction, and what it may ultimately accom- 
plish may be of serious moment, and apparently it is now 
proposed to relieve the railroads still further by the use of 
enormous expenditures of money, which will be required 
from public funds, to develop and maintain an_ inland 
waterway that is to serve the heart of commerce in the 
western district. We have not asked for relief from traffic. 
We are trying to increase our traffic. And, therefore, to use 
at least, these attempts to relieve the railroads of traffic 
would appear ludicrous did they not contain an element 
of tragedy. 


As to the second reason, that the waterway develop- 
ment will reduce the cost of transportation. We will not 
quarrel with the economic fact that as the cost of produc- 
ing goods is cheapened, the volume of production is in- 




















J. L. McPheely, Attorney for 
Burlington Railway at Minden 
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creased and thereby the volume of traffic is increased, but 
we are deeply interested in the division of the traffic as be- 
tween the various competitive modes of transportation and 
whether or not the proportion of the anticipated increased 
traffic allotted to the railroads would exceed their loss of 
trafic to the barge. This, of course, is a theoretical prop- 
osition, one not susceptible of a definite conclusion. How- 
ever, whatever will serve to reduce the transportation costs 
to the people of this country is a worthy object of endeavor, 
provided only that it is undertaken with due regard to 
national economics, and as waterway transportation, zs well 
as motor transport are subsidized by the government, the 
basic question becomes one of the national economics. 


“The Panama Canal cost nearly four hundred million 
dollars of taxpayers’ money. The users do not have to 
pay any capital costs and the property does not produce 
any offsetting taxes. It is a subsidized institution. Aside 
from the part it plays in our national defense, it is not justi- 
fied as a mere transportation facility on such terms. The 
expense is borne by all the people but the direct benefits 
from a transportation standpoint accrues only to the sec- 
tions tributary to the coasts. 


Surface Highways—Truck and Bus Competition. 


“Surfaced highways are a splendid development but so 
far as their commercial use by truck and bus is concerned 
they are subsidized for the benefit of a comparatively small 
part of the population. 


“So with the internal waterways which are made more 
or less navigable by the expenditure of vast sums of public 
money; and the users pay nothing. 


“My contention is that while the reduction of rates may 
be a meritorious objective, that purpose alone is not suffici- 
ent justification for these subsidies. The railroads are a 
public utility which probably will always continue to be 
indispensable to the great majority of the American peo- 
ple. The rates they may charge are subject to public 
authority, most of their expenses are similarly controlled, 
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coupled with restrictions of their profits. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to the railroads, whose almost every function 
is subject to regulation by state and federal control, to be 
required to meet this proposed competition unless these 
agencies of transportation are also made subject to the 
same manner of public or governmental control and be per- 
mitted to operate only under the same restrictions. So 
long as the government will maintain waterways for the 
water carrier and the highways for the motor transport, 
without substantial cost to either, the railroads will be at a 
great disadvantage to the extent of maintaining their own 
right-of-way, track and other facilities, and certainly it is 
not too much to ask that these competing modes of trans- 
portation be required to conform to the same mode of 
conduct as is required of the railroads.” 


Brief Speeches from Others 
J. L. McPheely of Minden. 


Mr. J. L. McPheely, who is the local attorney for the 
railroad, was called upon by Mr. Canaday and he said 
that he has always been glad he came to Minden. 


He brought his wife and two babies over from Newark 
in an open conveyance, before the days of the railroad, 
and established them in a three room building, where the 
First National Bank is now located. 


One of his early troubles was providing heat in winter. 
The coal had to be hauled from Newark, he said, and the 


coal was of poor quality. 


He had a twelve foot stove pipe to convey the smoke 
from the stove to the outer world, and he was compelled 
to clean it every other morning to keep it in working order. 
“| tried to convince my wife that a shorter pipe would do, 
but | didn’t succeed in winning this case and | had to wait 
for relief until we could get better coal. 


*‘When you live in a place as long as | have here,"’ Mr. 























The Historical Train at York. Burlington Locomotives of 1888, 
and 1928, side by side. 
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McPheely said, ‘‘you become attached to the people and 
to the place. It is home, the place where they call you by 
your first name, and you are lonesome any other place and 
always glad to get back.” 


Addison E. She'don, Supt. State Historical Society. 


Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, secretary of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, followed Mr. Westervelt on the 
program. He complimented us on our success in purchas- 
ing the site of old Ft. Kearny with the purpose of preserv- 
ing it as an historical site, and he paid tribute to the Burling- 
ton railroad upon their service and the part they have 
played in the development of Nebraska, and the cordial 
relations which they have now established with all the peo- 
ple who use the railroad. 


Mr. Sheldon had with him a short, heavy sword, which 
he said was plowed up out of a buffalo wallow near Hayes 
Center, Nebraska, forty years ago secured by a man named 
Abbott, who took it to the Burlington shops at McCook 
where it was polished up and later presented to the State 


of Nebraska. 


The sword was made in Toledo, Spain, Mr. Sheldon 
said, and was undoubtedly brought to Nebraska 208 years 
ago when a Spanish army invaded the state, coming as 
far north as the Platte river. 


There were about sixty Spaniards and one thousand 
Indians in the party. They reached the Platte and camped. 
That night a party of Otoe and Pawnee Indians crept up 
and attacked, killed almost all of the invaders, a few es- 
caping and fleeing back to Santa Fe. 


Had this army succeeded in colonizing this country the 
people of Nebraska might have been speaking Spanish in- 
stead of English, Mr. Sheldon said, and have been in the 


same stage of development as Mexico. 


Supt. of Transportation Pearson. 


Superintendent in charge of transportation Mr. Pear- 
son spoke briefly, telling Minden folks that he was born in 


6 
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a sod house in Phelps county the year that the Burlington 
came into Minden. 


When it rained, the water came through the roof so 
fast they had to carry an umbrella in the house, he said. 
He spoke of the hard times in 1894, when many people 
were without the wherewithal to buy food and how his 
father traded his watch for a sack of flour. 


Aid was sent in from the east and every neighbor 
shared with everyone less fortunate than they and the 
Burlington railroad shipped in food without making any 
charge for transporting it. 


The railroads and the people are again working to- 
gether in that kind of friendly spirit, he stated, and that it 
was a real pleasure for himself and fellow Burlington men 
to come out and meet with the people of Kearney county. 


Va! Kuska, Burlington Colonization Bureau. 


Mr. Val Kuska, colonization agent of the Burlington, 
Mr. Haines, superintendent of this division and General 
Passenger Agent Rohwitz also spoke briefly expressing their 
appreciation of the cordial relations between the company 
and the people of this community and their wish to serve 
in every way possible, 


The Minden Parade 


War Pageant of American Historical Events By 
County Schools 


TRAINS ARE ATTRACTION 


The Miniature Burlington Trains Delight Youngsters 


(Minden Courier, Nov. 15, 1928) 





The Armistice Day parade Monday morning was a 
fine expression of the community's desire to properly com- 
memorate this day of days in the world’s history, the end 
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of its greatest conflict, the end of what it is hoped was a 
war that will end war for all time. 


The parade was a moving, laconic, graphic story of 
the history of America, progressing from the Boston tea 
party steadily toward the goal set in our declaration of 
independence, the equality of mankind, one for all, all for 
one, the only sure road to peace. 


This living picturization of our nation’s history was all 
in the hands of the school children of our county and their 
teachers and they certainly did well their work. 


District No. 6 and District No. 8 each had a float com- 
memorating the Boston tea party. The children were 
garbed as Indians and were shown getting the chests of 
tea out of a ship's hold and throwing it into the sea. 


The Minden Junior high school, reproduced the sign- 
ing of the declaration of independence. The students were 
grouped around a table, all wearing powdered wigs and 
taking turns signing the document with a quill pen. 


Progress of American People Shown in Flcats. 


The District 17 float told us that the American nation 
began with 13 colonies; District 21 reminded us that the 
husking bee was a social affair of consequence in 1812 and 
that the cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney in 1793. 


District 14 gave us an idea of what the first United 
States cabinet looked like. Our history knowledge was 
so rusty we couldn't recognize any of them, but they were 
all present.and busy with affairs of state. 


District 16 brought back to our minds that famous pic- 
ture of the fifer, drummer and color bearer; District 27 
sailed by in the first steamboat, the Clermont, which made 
its first trip up the Hudson river in 1807 realizing the dream 
of Robert Fulton. These floats deserve especial mention. 
Lots of work and imagination were represented in their 
creation and we are sure the pupils will always remember 
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the story of the steamboat and the “Spirit of '76.” 


District 32 reminded us of another important method 
of transportation that took a great part in the settlement of 
the west, the prairie schooner. It was a boat on wheels, 
roofed over with canvas and instead of steam it was power- 
ed with oxen, mules or horses. 


District 28 students were all in a Ford coupe, decorated 
with streamers. District 45 pupils, for parade purposes had 
changed themselves into negro slaves and being herded 
by a couple of tough looking whites on horseback, wielding 
bull whips, enforcing the fugitive slave law of 1850, which 
added its spark to the flame which eventually brought on 
the Civil War. 


District 37 represented the period 1816 to 1850, featur- 
ing “lippecanoe and Tyler too.’’ District 39 was another 
one depicting the migration west in the prairie schooner. 
‘heir objective was “Pike's Peak or an Explosion.’ Dis- 
irict 48 represented Nebraska at the time it entered the 
union as a state in 1867. Another float of which we do 
not have the number pictured the gold diggers of 1849. 
Vistrict 61 had the World War as the motive of their float, 
using an aeroplane and the steel helmeted soldiers as typical 
ot that war. District 15 brought back the days of 1898 
with a troop of Kough Kiders and District 55 commemor- 
ated the discovery of the North Pole by Perry by having 
a tioat covered with polar ice surrounded by the stars and 
stripes and ferry and Henson standing at the pole. 


The Minden high school used Washington's winter at 
Vailey Forge with the continental army, 1777-1778, for 
the subject of their float, showing the soldiers camping out 
in the bitter coid with just tiny fires and meager clothing 
io Keep them trom freezing. 


District 13 made up of their number by combining it 
with the thought of the first United States flag, with its |3 
stripes and |) stars. It was a very eftective float. 
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Ft. Kearny Float. 


District 68 pictured Ft. Kearny, our county's most his- 
toric spot, showing the soldiers of that post and how they 
fought the Indians from behind the embankments of the 
fort. District 7 brought recollections of Puritans and their 
battles with the elements and their compromises with the 
Indians. 


District 66 paid tribute to our wounded and maimed 
soldiers of the World War, showing the soldiers being 
cared for by the nurses and over them a banner which read 


“What Price Glory.” 


The Rebekahs, Royal Neighbors, Pythian Sisters and 
Knights of Pythias all had beautiful floats in the parade, 
decorated in the colors of the orders and showing the work 
of each in caring for the sick and those of their members 
who need help. 


The Minden Fire Department had all of their new equip- 
ment in the parade and also a company of long whiskered 
fire fighters of early days with their buckets, barrels and 
axes, the fire fighting implements of those days. 


The Burlington Toy Trains. 


A special feature of the parade was the miniature Burl- 
ington trains, made in replica of their new freight and pas- 
senger transportation equipment, and powered by tractors 
masked as locomotives. The kiddies had a lot of fun rid- 
ing on these trains and we suspect that everyone of them 
would like to have such an outfit for Christmas. 


And there was the Minden City band as the head of 
the parade. What could a parade be without a band or 
any celebration in fact? Band music puts life into every- 
one and puts them in a mood to enjoy themselves to the 
utmost. 


Prizes were awarded as follows: Rural school section, 


District 16, ““The Spirit of '76"’ first, and District 27, ‘“The 
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First Steamboat” second. Districts 68, 50 and 14 were 
given honorable mention. In the city school section, 
“Betsy Ross and the First Flag’ won first prize in the grade 
school and “Valley Forge” in the high school. In the 
lodge section, the Rebekahs won first and the Knights of 
Pythias, second. 



































